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THE GIRL WITH LOW IDEALS. 
Rebekab. 


(GENESIS xxiv. 16-17.) 


N ideal is something that we form for ourselves 

in our minds and hearts, that we cannot see, 

and cannot always describe, but that is luring us on, 

all through our lives. We all have one, although 

many people do not consciously know what their 

ideal is. Whether we will or not, our ideals fill the 

whole background of our lives with the light or 

shadow that makes a difference to everything that 
we do. 

We do not want an ideal that is small enough to 
reach in this life. Riches, fame, popularity and 
power, are not big enough for ideals, because, with 

z 
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opportunity and hard work, they are often easy to 
realise. Our ideal may be a person, but a high ideal 
is always something that speaks first to our inner 
life which the world does not see, but which is the 
most important life of all. 

Because our ideals belong to our innermost spirit, 
they belong to the most real part of ourselves, and 
are therefore the most real things that we can possess. 

Emerson once said, “Hitch your waggon to a 
star.” Life is often like a heavy waggon, frequently 
clumsy, sometimes ugly, and always hard to draw 
uphill. But far above, there is a silver star which 
has a great deal to do with the waggon, and deter- 
mines which road it shall travel. This is the ideal, 
which may lead our lives into very different paths 
from the ruts and grooves in which they so easily 
stray and stay. 

The stories of the girls of the Bible are often 
told in few words, but in words that suggest how 
the gaps may be filled up. We have one great 
advantage. We see what sort of women the girls 
became, in many cases, and how their actions in 
girlhood helped or hindered them. There are younger 
women to-day, who have not yet decided what sort 
of old women they are going to be. They do not 
know that their youthful ideals are settling the 
question. 


**Our past deeds travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 
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When Abraham sent his trusted servant Eliezer 
into the far country of Canaan to find a wife for 
Isaac, Rebekah was quite unprepared for his coming, 
She came forth into the glorious morning sunshine, 
a beautiful girl, with her pitcher on her shoulder, 
and perhaps a song on her lips, to perform her usual 
task, 

She had no idea that a choice awaited her which 
would affect nations. When the moment came for 
choice, she could not change her nature or the things 
it loved. When the crucial moment came, she was 
just herself—as we all must be. 

Eliezer came up to her, and I think he must have 
been an astute man, who saw that Rebekah’s likes 
were already writing her character upon her young 
and charming face. He did not begin to talk about 
Isaac, the poet and the thinker, who went out into 
the fields to dream. He held out handfuls of rare 
and dazzling jewels that flashed with emerald and 
ruby light, and offered them to the maid. 

She knew how well they would become her dark 
and glorious beauty, and she knew also that they 
were the visible sign of social position and much 
wealth. She desired them, and she did not mean 
to let them go, for her ambition had awakened, and 
she meant nothing to stand in its way. For a 
handful of jewels, and a great place in her social 
world, she went away with a stranger, and her own 
people knew her no more, 
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Rebekah madea wise choice, but it seems to us that 
she made it from a mean motive. She had brains 
and she knew how to use them, but through the 
whole of her life we can trace the influence of this 
girlhood’s ideal. In every case she chose the lower, 
not deliberately, but because in her perspective it 
took the first place. In all her life she never gained 
a glimpse of that higher ideal which is born in a 
woman’s own heart, and put there by God. 

Every girl worth anything is ambitious. We all 
know the maid who sits down in a corner, on the 
most uncomfortable chair, and wails that she is not 
rich, not pretty—above all, not clever, that she is of 
no use in the world and that her companions are 
passing her in the race. So they will, if she never 
gets ready for her own particular work. God never 
meant anybody to sit in the shadow and sing, “Oh, 
to be nothing, nothing!” 

It was said of a great school-mistress, that no girl 
who had been under her influence for several years 
was content to be a nonentity. Such a saying makes 
one bow in reverence at the thought of that woman’s 
limitless influence over lives that would never touch 
hers. Perhaps to inspire somebody else with a noble 
ambition is about as big a work as a human soul 
may do on earth. 

Rebekah was an ordinary woman, but her ambi- 
tions changed the history of nations. Several great 
moments for decision came to her, and as we look 
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on into her life we see her ambition changing, but 
its motive and aim are always the same. They are 
something that she can see and handle, and that 
will make first her own life, and then that of her 
favourite son, more important, and richer in earthly 
possession. 

Her whole life was so filled with this desire, that 
she made her decisions very easily, and took with 
thoughtless hands a future she need not have had. 
It became a very lonely one, all the sadder and harder 
because chosen by herself. 


**Once, to every man and woman, comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good and evil side— 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 
And the choice goes by for ever, ’twixt that darkness and that 


light.” 


As she journeyed to her new home with Eliezer, 
perhaps on the back of one of those camels which 
were a visible token of her future wealth, it seems 
to me that Rebekah gave little thought to her life 
with Isaac, even then waiting to meet her in the 
fields. 

He had gone out at sunset, when the gorgeous 
Eastern sky was slowly fading into a violet glory 
sown with points of light. Possibly his heart was 
full of dreams that a radiant future would un- 
fold to him. When he lifted his eyes, full of 
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romance, as the cavalcade approached, he was not 
disappointed. 

It was afterwards, as an old, blind, heart-weary 
man, that Isaac was disappointed. He had put his 
faith in a woman, and she had been less noble than 
he thought. He had seen visions of a golden future, 
and it had proved to be not the gold of that wonderful 
sunset, under which he first saw Rebekah, but the 
hard, metallic gold, which so often makes hearts 
cold and lives empty. 

It might all have been so different, if a girl had 
had a different ideal—if her ambition had been 
towards something that she could not see. If she 
could only have felt such words as these: 


‘*T may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labour, 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbour. 
But though my goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with me— 
I will be worthy of it.” 


_ It is Emerson who says to us, “I look on that man 
as. happy who, when there is a question of success, 
looks into his work for a reply, and not into the 
market.” 

Perhaps success is the favourite word of the 
twentieth century. Its worship is in every atmos- 
phere, and there never was a day when the weakest 
went so completely to the wall. Even those who 
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put many things higher than success find it difficult 
to keep their eyes fixed on them, in this modern 
world that is so anxious to lower all our ideals. 

In a certain city, they are building a cathedral. 
The foundations are laid, and the walls of the 
chancel are slowly rising above sordid streets and 
slated roofs. But there are some in the city who 
will not give money to make that building beautiful. 
They say they will not live to see it finished, and 
that they are not going to pay for the privileges of 
those who come after them. 

Such an attitude brings back vividly the memory 
of the old monks. We see a group of them long ago 
in the fourteenth century, in the scriptorium of an 
English monastery. They are far from the world, 
in a remote valley, with only Nature’s voice break- 
ing the silence. The soft sunlight comes through 
narrow, unglazed windows, and falls in a mellow 
austerity across the bare spaces of the arched room 
and the bowed heads of the monks. 

One draws plans with a loving care, that never 
hopes to see the Gothic arches which rise before him 
in dreams and which he has copied from the glorious 
nave of pines that rises on the hill beyond this lonely 
valley. 

Another of these old monks spends the noontide 
hours of a week in emblazoning, with gold and 
scarlet device, one single capital letter. Perhaps 
five hundred years have passed since then, and in 
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some quiet chapter-house of a great cathedral that 
capital letter is undimmed to-day. 

Even the lay brethren who carried the great stones 
from the quarry, who laid the wonderful turf, who 
carved with equal skill and grace the cathedral 
doorway and the distant niche in triforium or 
clerestory, did not work for their own glory, or even 
that they might see a noble result—but that each 
little part might be perfect in a beautiful whole, 


‘*Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


Rebekah’s ambition was really one of the strongest 
things in her character. We see her dark, beautiful 
eyes flash as she turns over the jewels in her hand. 
We see her toss back the dark braids of her hair. 
She was alive to her finger-tips as a girl, and she 
did not mean to be a nobody. She had a chance to 
accomplish something, for, as Isaac’s wife, she had 
scope to become a noble woman, and to enlarge and 
dignify the tradition of Sarah. The pity of it was, 
that she fixed her hopes upon such ignoble ends. 

In the twentieth century she would be the woman 
whose interests include an absorbing study of shop 
windows. Her eyes are always fixed upon some- 
thing that she does not quite know how to obtain, 
but that she is determined to get. It may be a 
gown of modest cost; it may be a motor car. It 
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is always something just out of reach, and which she 
is sure in the end to make her own, though she cause 
upheaval and unhappiness in her entire circle before 
gaining her end, 

Moreover, she cannot bear to see another at the 
top of the tree that she has started to climb. She 
has no interest in any other tree, though it may be 
one that gives colour and grace to the strength of 
the forest. Her fever and haste are such, in out- 
distancing her fellow-climbers, that she sees no 
beauty, learns no gracious lesson by the way. The 
end of her life finds her an undeveloped creature still, . 
with all the faults of her girlhood, and nothing to 
compensate for the loss of its grace. 

Rebekah is always a fighter. She believes in 
difficulties, because the surmounting of them brings 
her near to her heart’s desire. But her fights are 
always without, never within, and she has never come 
near enough to its meaning to even understand such 
words as Browning wrote: 


‘‘When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 
He’s left, himself, in the middle, the soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life ! 
Never leave growing till the life to come.” 


The obstacles in a modern Rebekah’s life brace her 
to action, and stimulate her to success. But there 
are no mountain peaks on her horizon, hidden 
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perchance in mist, but with a glory of rose and dawn 
behind them. 

A relation of Rebekah’s figures in the pages of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. His name is Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman. You may remember that his business 
was to persuade pilgrims not to take a journey that 
would be difficult all the way, and the gain of which 
was mostly out of sight. He told them they were 
meddling with things too high for them, and risking 
desperate ventures for they knew not what. 

Christian stopped to listen to him, and told him 
that he knew well what Ze wanted—ease from the 
burden on his back. Then Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
laughed; we can hear him laugh as we read the 
story; and his laugh does not ring true, for, like all 
his family, he is wise enough to laugh at, not with, 
those who listen to him. 

He promised Christian a smooth and comfortable 
life which would soon rid him of his burden, and the 
pilgrim followed him a little way, and found his 
burden even more intolerable than before, 

Rebekah followed Mr. Worldly Wiseman to the 
end, and then he deserted her, as he always does the 
seekers of the easy way who have refused every 
yoke that fitted them. The pilgrim who finds life 
easy at the end is the one who has followed that 
beautiful phrase: “Do not pray for easy lives; pray 
to be stronger men.” 

Rebekah knew nothing of this kind of strength 
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which makes many a sordid life beautiful. She 
gained her own world, as symbolised by a mess of 
pottage and a handful of jewels, but as her life 
passes out of girlhood we can see Rebekah’s soul 
dwindle every day, until it becomes a very, very 
little one, with nothing left to satisfy it. To those 
who choose the second best there always comes a 
day when they wish that they had only been content 
with the best. But this is an ideal that must go with 
us all the way. We cannot pick it up near the 
goal. 

In Hans Andersen’s perfect fairy stories there is 
one about a wonderful nightingale that sang in a wood 
beyond an Emperor’s garden. The fisherman, going 
down to his boat at dusk, stopped to listen as he 
drew in his nets, and the music stole into his heart. 
Travellers heard it, poets wrote about it; but the 
Emperor himself had never heard of his own 
nightingale until he read one of the poets’ books. 

Then he demanded that it should be brought to 
sing before him, but none of the courtiers knew 
where it was to be found. They searched through 
the porcelain palace and the garden where every 
flower was hung with silver bells, and the Emperor 
was angry at their failure. 

But at last a little kitchen-maid appeared, who 
had often been made happy by the nightingale’s 
song on her way through the wood to visit her sick 
mother. She led the Emperor’s courtiers through 
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green and winding ways until they came where the 
bird was singing. 

And though at first they mistook the bellow of a 
cow, and the croak of a frog, for what they had come 
to hear, at last they stood still and silent under the 
trees as a flood of music came from the throat of the 
little grey bird. 

The nightingale was taken to court, and became 
fashionable, until one day something happened. A 
parcel arrived for the Emperor, which contained an 
artificial nightingale, encrusted with diamonds and 
sapphires. 

When it was wound up, it could sing as well as 
the real one, and in fact kept better time, as it 
always sang waltzes. When it had sung the same 
tune thirty-three times, it was not tired, and of 
course an Emperor who lived in a porcelain palace 
was much more delighted with a jewelled nightin- 
gale than a quiet little bird with brown wings. 

Nobody noticed that the real nightingale had 
silently flown out of the window and gone back to 
its green woods, because everybody was satisfied 
with its imitation. 

But at the end of a year there was a great 
catastrophe in the place. One evening, when the 
bird was singing, it suddenly stopped short, for its 
artificial spring was worn out. The physicians were 
summoned, but they were useless. The chief watch- 
makers were sent for, and after a great deal of talk 
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they were able to patch up the nightingale so that 
with careful handling it might be allowed to sing 
once a year—but it never sang so well again. 

Then came a day when the Emperor lay dying, 
His flatterers had gone off to pay court to his heir. 
Death, wearing his golden crown, sat upon his bed, 
and the curious little faces of his good and bad 
deeds peeped at him through the folds of his velvet 
curtains, 

As he lay desolate and forsaken, a burst of 
wonderful melody sounded just outside his window. 
The real nightingale, hearing of his need, had come 
back to sing to him. At once the air was full of 
the scent of roses, and the atmosphere of great, 
simple, eternal things, while even Death stole away 
like a cold grey mist. 

The Emperor saw his mistake now. He had been 
content with something material, when he might 
have had something ideal. Though the nightingale 
could not live in a porcelain palace, because it 
belonged to the wood, and had many homely lives 
to cheer, it promised to come often at eventide 
and sing to the Emperor, who was tired of material 
things. 

“T love your heart, not your crown,” said the 
nightingale, for it had learnt through its ministries 
to rich and poor the true worth of everything, 

And from this little brown bird with the hidden 
gift of song the Emperor learnt a new attitude to 
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life, and death, and his own soul—that the ideal 
out of sight, but touched with eternal life, is an 
infinitely more precious thing than the visible posses- 
sion even when encrusted with diamonds. 

More than a hundred years ago there lived, in a 
small room at the back of a London court, the poet 
and artist, William Blake. He was very poor, but 
his one little window looked out over dingy roofs 
to a silver strip of the Thames, and this was a 
symbol of his own attitude to his life and work. 
Nobody seemed to want those pictures and poems 
which contain so much meaning for us_ to-day. 
Some of them were written in a few moments in 
the middle of the night, and are full of a great 
inspiration, but no publisher could be found to give 
them to the world, and their author was called mad. 

Yet he did not sit down and whine, and rebel 
against the blind eighteenth century that cared 
little for poetry, and only valued what it could sell 
for gold. He told his friends that in a wonderful 
vision he had seen his poems and his pictures 
between beautiful bindings in the unseen world. 

Blake was one who saw everything with the eyes 
of his soul, Throughout his hard life, lived almost 
entirely in London streets, it was the inner vision 
of appreciation somewhere else that would never 
let him lower his standard for present gain. 

In one of his most beautiful verses, Blake has 
taught us how we may give wings to our daily 
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life, by never seeking happiness in ignoble things, 
though we be obliged to be among them. Some 
kind of pleasure is cheap and easy everywhere, but 
it cuts us off from that eternal ideal which we may 
learn to appreciate, though it may be through loss, 


**He who bends to himself a joy 
Does the wingéd life destroy, 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in Eternity’s sunrise.”’ 


{t was this poet also who taught us the meaning 
of that phrase, “the double vision,” by which he 
meant that behind every commonplace detail of 
daily life there lies a vision splendid. There was 
no such thing as failure to him, because the man 
who aims high, and gets a vision into his life, has 
not failed, whatever his earthly lot. To him, as 
to Wordsworth, “the meanest flower that blows 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” because they are part of an inward and 
everlasting joy. Hecan understand the wonderland 
of life, better than any millionaire, and can see 
with his eyes, that 

‘¢ What to others a trifle appears 
Fills me full of smiles or tears, 
For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me. 


With my inward eye ’tis an old man grey. 
With my outward, a thistle across the way.” 


This reality of the wonderful has always been seen 
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by true poets, not behind the majestic, but behind 
the everyday. When Sir Galahad rides out to 
find the Grail, it is over “waste fens and windy 
fields,” between the dark stems of forests, across 
lonely hillsides, and by way of deserted shrines. 
It is because his heart is pure that he can see, This 
is always Tennyson’s teaching, and it is this purity 
in its intensity that sees God behind everything 
else, and so knows every commonplace to hide a 
Grail that makes it divine. 


**Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear ; 

*O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! The prize is near.’ 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange, 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 

All armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail.” 


It was this kind of vision that Rebekah lacked 
thoughout her whole life, and one of its conse- 
quences was that she lowered her flag of truth. 
With her whole being fixed upon a low aim, she 
let nothing stand in her way when she set out to 
accomplish it, and a day came when she must tell 
a lie or seek a different ambition. 

But she had desired the lower things so long, 
that she could not change. Gradually, perhaps, 
she had become willing even to turn aside from 
the strict truth when it stood between her and the 
birthright for her favourite son. She took a step 
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in the direction of that lie when she followed 
Eliezer for jewels instead of love, but we are 
obliged to think that a temptation to deceive was 
one of those besetting sins peculiar to a whole 
family, and therefore the more difficult to fight 
against. 

It was her son who helped her to deceive his 
father. It was her brother Laban who gave Leah, 
instead of Rachel, to Jacob who loved her so faith- 
fully. It was Laban whom Jacob deceived in his 
turn, and it was Rachel herself who carried off 
her father’s images and strove to hide the fact. 

We are responsible for one another’s truth. There 
are families whose word is their bond, in spite of 
the blackest appearances; and there are others 
whom, because of their reputation, we expect to slip 
round the truth, and not to tell a straightforward 
tale. 

It has been said by many writers, though not 
I think of late, that a woman is not as straight- 
forward as a man. No woman who absolutely 
refuses to have little ideals ever speaks anything 
but the absolute truth, about trifles as well as 
important events, 

There are no shades of truth. Either a statement 
is true or false, but it is not an easy thing to always 
speak exact truth. It is not a minor virtue hardly 
needing cultivation. It is a habit of mind and speech 


that requires close and careful watching. 
2 
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Ruskin compares truth to gold. “I think gold was 
meant to be seldom seen and to be admired as a 
precious thing, and I sometimes wish that truth should 
so far literally prevail as that all should be gold that 
glittered, or rather that nothing should glitter that 
was not gold.” 

If we could only get this ideal into our hearts—to 
see no glitter where there is no gold—there would soon 
be a different ideal, not only in our lives, but in our 
country, a new meaning in truth, and more happiness 
every where. 

We never read of Rebekah’s happiness, or much of 
her at all after she had helped Jacob to deceive his 
father. She fashioned her own future, and banished 
even the fruit of that low ideal which she had 
cherished. 

Rebekah made for herself a very narrow pathway. 
Every stone must be pushed aside, and it led straight. 
She was probably one of those who would rebel at the 
narrowness of a path which pointed her spirit to an 
eternal and a glorious life. She would have been 
indignant perhaps at such a command as, “ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” 

But the way that she carved out for herself ended 
in disappointment. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, that wonderful teacher of 
a brave outlook and a high ideal, has said: “An aim 
is the only fortune worth finding, and it is not to be 
found in foreign lands, but in the heart itself. To be 
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what we are, and to become what we are capable of 
becoming, is the only end of life.” 

This aim may not be picked up anywhere. It 
must go with us all the way. It belongs to that 
part of us which has not its home here, but seeks 
one to come, and the ideal of which shall only be 
realised in a day and an atmosphere when 


‘© Only the Master shall praise us, 

And only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame ; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of things as they are.” 


IT. 


THE GIRL WHO WAS AN 
INSPIRATION. 


Rachel. 


(GENESIS xxix. 6-20.) 


NCE again we look back through the ages to 

an idyll that began beside a well. This time 

it was a tired wanderer who came with some diffi- 

dence to his destination. He had fled from his home 

with a blot on his character. He had already on his 

journey seen a vision, and learnt a lesson that had 

made more of a man of him than he had ever been 

before. There was much meanness left in Jacob 
yet, but he had left some of it at Bethel. 

He was in a softened mood when he came into 
the border of his uncle’s land. It was a fair country 
and he was tired of wandering. There was nothing 
he wanted so much as home and beauty and love. 

Day was wearing on towards dusk when he lifted 
up his eyes and saw Rachel coming. Instantly his 
spirit rushed to hers, and from that moment until 

20 
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he closed his eyes on the world, as an old man in the 
far land of Goshen, she was the one woman in the 
world to him. 

Rachel must have been a winsome maid. No 
doubt she possessed that elusive thing called charm, 
which is so much more than mere beauty. Just to be 
in her presence must have been to Jacob that blissful 
inspiration which only those know who have an 
inspiration of the same kind. If it had not been 
so, we should never have had that exquisite verse: 
“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he had 
to her.” 

Rachel had many troubles in her life as a wife, and 
she did not live to be very old. She was not always 
quite straightforward, and she was capable of jealousy 
although she had the first place. But she remained 
an inspiration to Jacob to the end. His love for her 
was the highest kind of love, because it inspired him 
to serve. 

It may be that he idealised her, and that the Rachel 
he loved was nobler than the real woman. Yet we 
can scarcely think so when we realise that through all 
the years she never came down from her high place 
in his heart. Benjamin was the love of his old age, 
because he was Rachel’s child. 

The inspiration that comes from a great love always 
results in deeds, if it is real. It lifts life on to a plane 
that nothing else can help it to reach. Such a love 
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may never meet with an earthly crown. It always 
longs to serve. Nothing else can make such a grand 
symphony out of the jarring notes of life. The love 
of one, if it is high enough, always leads to the 
broad, eternal love for everything that God means 
by good. 

Nobody has described the inspiration of love, and 
what it may make of a soul, better than Coventry 
Patmore, in his poem, “The Angel in the House.” 
Have we not each a face of our own in our hearts 
when we read these words— 


‘*The mystery of loveliness, 
Which made an altar of her face, 
Was not of the flesh, though that was fair, 
But a most pure and loving light 
Without a name.” 


Every woman who has this inspiration is a rich one. 
She does not have difficulty to realise what faith is. 
She never needs everything to be made tangible 
before she can apprehend it. Such can say again 
with Coventry Patmore— 

‘«They taste, in Nature’s common food, 
Nothing but spiritual joy, 
They shine like Moses in the face, 
And teach our hearts, without the rod, 


That God’s grace is the only grace, 
And all grace is the grace of God.” 


To be an inspiration to some one else is perhaps 
the noblest thing that a life may become. It is a 
rare thing perhaps, because it is born of silence rather 
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than of strenuous work. Radiance comes ever from 
quiet places, and its aureole of light is made by what 
a person is, rather than what she does. 

There are those out of whose presence we come, 
living for the moment upon our highest plane, and 
it is their atmosphere far more than their words that 
has led us there. The more real this inspiration is to 
us the more lasting and permeating is its force. 

We are accustomed to hear that great men have 
generally had great mothers, and in reading their 
lives we are struck again and again by the power of 
some influence that has gone a long way in their 
making, because it has inspired them to be something 
beyond themselves. 

The mother of George Herbert must have pos- 
sessed this silent power of inspiring others. So 
much did she endear her son to her company that 
she was his favourite companion at Oxford, and, in 
a day when woman’s influence was of little account, 
his saint, whom he followed with reverence to the end. 

Dr. Donne, her devoted admirer, wrote lines about 
her which well describe the charm of her inspiring 
presence. 

‘*No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face. ... 


In all her words, to every hearer fit, 
You may at revels or at council sit.” 


John Wesley’s first great inspiration was his mother, 
Susanna—surely the most industrious woman who 
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ever lived. She never ceased to believe, from his 
earliest childhood, that he was born to a great destiny 
for the help of other people. 

Inspiration came to Charles Lamb from the love 
that lay between him and his sister Mary, Though 
she was his intellectual companion, and his colleague 
in his work, at intervals her reason failed. It is one 
of the most pathetic pictures in English literature, to 
see these two walking together to the retreat where 
Mary herself knew well she must spend a period of 
mental darkness. To the end of her life her brother 
never failed her. In those old-world pictures of his 
life, at the top of some high house in the quiet 
Temple, we see him tempted sometimes by the 
darker side of genius. But in the fire-light of London, 
that seems to belong to Charles Lamb, it was his 
afflicted and yet wise-hearted sister to whom he 
always turned for help. 

On the Westmoreland fells, and in the garden 
behind Dove Cottage, Dorothy Wordsworth was an 
inspiration, not only to her great brother, but to that 
sad, erratic genius, Coleridge. It was to her that 
they brought their poems, on the long summer after- 
noons, under the mountain shadows and in the little 
orchard. As she made and mended, with busy 
fingers, her mind soared with theirs, and she was 
more of an inspirer than a listener. 

Perhaps all the world’s best and most inspiring 
work has been done at the feet of some one else. 
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Inspiration is a humbler as well as a lifter. It causes 
us to think more of what we are doing than of any 
possible return to ourselves. 

Things done for love are found in very simple 
places, and prove that life’s best experiences are 
within the grasp of everybody. 

A little while ago I was in a tiny cottage in Dorset. 
Without, it was a dream of beauty, with brown eaves, 
cream-coloured walls, and a garden with a quaint 
bower and a border of box. The room within was 
low and crowded, but not without beauty. There was 
an old corner cupboard, a wonderful sampler, and a 
rack of old pottery. Beside the fire sat a woman, 
worn and refined, and evidently ill. She spoke in 
a low gentle voice, and she was reading, with evident 
appreciation, a book not likely to be seen in such a 
place. : 

Her glance went round the room as visitors entered, 
with an apology for its dust, and then a light and a 
smile illumined her delicate face which only one 
thing could bring there. Her man, she said, had not 
had the heart that morning to dust the kitchen. She 
had been so ill he could only hover about her and 
beg her to get better. 

“He seems to have no life like,” she said, “when 
he thinks I’m worse.” 

She was not a young woman, but here was a love 
that was-plainly an inspiration to a strong man going 
out to his daily work in the fields, Through the years 
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they had been together, she had been as Rachel to him, 
and she was his inspirer still. 

There are those who refuse to believe in the 
inspiration of buildings, and who can worship alike 
in one that is used for all sorts of purposes and in 
a lofty cathedral. Our minster naves are copied 
from forest avenues, from such a garden as God 
first walked in with man. 

Do we not feel as we enter some of these ancient 
and beautiful places that all the inspiration of the 
past lurks there? We must be the better for lingering 
in such an atmosphere. Up in the vaulted roof, 
beside clerestory and triforium, the prayers of the 
past still hover in benediction although they have 
been long answered. The light left by lives better 
than ours lingers still amid the amber and purple of 
old stained glass. If we are able to deny this inspira- 
tion, we have missed a great deal that the world can 
never give us. 

Sometimes this clings to ancient towns, as well as 
mountain slopes where it may always be found. The 
individual atmosphere of towns is something which a 
sensitive soul is very quick to feel and assimilate, 
though its old inhabitants may not perceive it. 

Such a town is Salisbury, even yet hardly stirred 
in its outward appearance by the march of time. It 
is seen to perfection on a late October day at noon, 
when the sun comes drowsily through a mist of 
golden elms and a drift of scarlet leaves. 
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Amid its wide lawns rises the noble cathedral, 
situated as none other in England, and its spire 
pointing to heaven. Are there anywhere else such 
wonderful old houses as those in the Close? Each 
one is not only a picture but a faithful record of the 
past. 

Wherever one wanders there is the sense of atmos- 
phere, the subtle thrill that comes from other minds 
and hearts long since gone beyond the shadow that 
we call life. Within the gabled windows we can 
scarcely believe that we see modern faces. In the 
old streets we look for laced coats and powdered 
locks. 

But one memory holds us so strongly that, as 
we gaze across the Salisbury lawns, with their tall 
trees and cawing rooks, we are back in the seven- 
teenth century. Little more than a mile away we 
see a tiny church in a hamlet. Opposite to it rises 
a very old rectory, with thick walls and tiny windows. 
There are lines carved above the door, and behind the 
house there is still a garden going down to the river, 
where a medlar tree grows. 

As we look we see a spare figure come out of the 
church and make his way across the meadows to 
Salisbury. He walks as one who knows much 
weakness, as his eyes look far away in dreamy 
meditation. His dress is quietly rich, and he wears 
the quaint white collar of his day. It is saintly 
George Herbert. 
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He comes across the lawns and enters the 
cathedral for the musical service which was _ his 
chiefest pleasure; and perhaps, as his soul rises on 
the wings of song, some of those poems which have 
helped us all in their beautiful symbolism take shape 
in his mind. He must have been surely gazing at 
the windows of Salisbury Cathedral when he made 
such a verse as this— 


‘‘Lord, how can man preach Thy eternal word? 
He is a brittle crazy glass ; 
Yet in Thy temple Thou dost him afford 
This glorious and transcendent place, 
To be a window, through Thy grace.” 


There is another old city in England where the 
sense of atmosphere brings a message on an autumn 
day. The crimson leaves that lie everywhere in 
Oxford are the same hue as the blood-splash of the 
martyrs. As we cross the broad way where a simple 
stone marks the place where a stake once stood, do 
we not hear their voices crying to us from the ground ? 
It was here, where the red leaves drift, and in this 
atmosphere of dreamful beauty, that Cranmer thrust 
into the flame the hand that had once signed the 
recantation. It was here that brave Hugh Latimer 
cried out, “We have this day lighted a candle in 
England that shall never be put out.” How true 
that was we know who have lit our little torch of 
freedom at his great lamp of inspiration. Are we 
waving that torch wide? 
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When you stand upon the slopes of the fair south 
country, and look away across the Downs, perhaps 
you see the place where Alfred first fought the Danes ; 
you see the tor from which Joseph of Arimathza is 
supposed to have first gazed on Glastonbury. Old 
church towers, historic houses, famous woods, and 
well-loved names line the horizon on every side. 
_ Your heart rises into a great patriotism, and what 
is the truest inspiration that comes from that great 
word? Is it not to do your own share, apart from 
party or self-aggrandisement, in helping to make 
your native land a purer and nobler place for your 
own kind to live in? 

The inspiration in our lives so often comes just 
before the difficulty. Yet nothing so helps us 
through. By the measure of its helpfulness we may 
know whether the inspiration is good. It may be 
a person, an atmosphere, or an idea, but it is 
always something that makes living wonderful. 
This is to us a kind of inner shrine only known to 
ourselves, into which the coming of others would 
be a desecration. Yet from this shrine we go out 
strengthened to do our work. 

There is an exquisite picture of what I mean in 
Bunyan’s story of the House Beautiful. It stood a 
little off the highwayside, and every pilgrim did not 
see it. Some only caught a glimpse of its gables 
amid the trees. But those who entered were very 
loath to pass back over the threshold. 
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Christian had learnt lessons in the house of the 
Interpreter, but they had appealed to his outer vision. 
The House Beautiful became an inspiration to his 
soul, and it is significant that the way of the Cross 
lay between the two. 

It was when he lifted up his eyes that he saw the 
House Beautiful. That is one of Bunyan’s most 
salient sentences. There are so many inspiring 
things which lie just beyond our vision, and we miss 
them as we go because we do not lift up our eyes, 
It is only when we have to go back up the Hill of 
Difficulty that we catch a glimmer of the radiance 
we have missed. 

To the different pilgrims who knocked at its 
door, the House Beautiful represented many different 
things. Each one found there the uplifting needed 
by his own particular temperament—the teaching 
required to make his life ideal. 

The scenes interwoven with its memory are still 
different to every soul, though to see the same halo 
shining about it is ever a great test of the kinship 
of spirits. 

To Christian, the heart of its meaning must have 
been the Chamber of Peace whose windows opened 
towards the sunrising. There he slept, and next 
morning the sunrise in a sky of rose and pearl awoke 
him to the joy of being within the walls of the House 
Beautiful. It was early morning of a new day. 
The woods, which we know lay about the stately 
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palace, were shimmering, and haunted by the 
throbbing song of birds. The essence of the place 
took possession of his soul, and he sang for 
joy. 

George Herbert had a mind much like Bunyan’s, 
They have both left behind them the same rare 
quality of inspiration. He has symbolised a rain- 
bow as the lace of Peace’s coat. Surely the peace 
that came to Christian in the House Beautiful 
went onward with him for ever as a bow in every 
cloud. 

The House Beautiful is a place of development, 
and for that reason the pilgrim must linger there if 
he would absorb its inspiration into his own atmos- 
phere. 

It is a place that needs all the application of 
a cultivated heart to search out the rarities of its 
hidden resources. It is a place very easily missed in 
the stress of what the twentieth century calls pleasure, 
Its very name is reminiscent of an old-fashioned 
leisure that has gone, but which we must get 
back into our hearts if we would grow. A life 
of hurry could never have produced the Pélgrim’s 
Progress. Some of us are forced to live a life of 
hurry, but it need only be an outward one, There 
is never any hurry in beautiful souls that become 
inspirations to others. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the inspiring women generally lead quiet 
lives, 
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The character of the House Beautiful changes as 
years speed away. Its atmosphere grows rarer, 
its gold lights more mellow, and its dearest occupa- 
tions very different from those of yore. Perhaps 
we remember the first time we caught a glimpse 
of its wonderland far away. There will come 
a last time when only its towers will crumble 
about us, because its foundations will be riveted 
with the surety of all time, and what has been 
dreamlike in its beauty will become a reality in 
its truth. 

Will there be an entrance to the House Beautiful 
then for those who never saw it as it stood beside 
the narrow way? 

The influence of beauty as an inspiration spreads 
and grows upward from within, irrespective of 
environment. Desire can lead us to the door of the 
House Beautiful, but it is the growth of that desire 
that makes the place an inspiration to us, that makes 
a difference in our lives. 

Christian had already slept in the Chamber of 
Peace when the treasures of the house were unfolded 
to him. He had received much teaching when he 
was taken to its armoury and provided, among other 
things, with the weapon of “all prayer.” 

Some people learn to know God in the tempest 
of sorrow, and to them He does not answer with 
a still small voice. But others learn to pray 
in the House Beautiful, and then its influence is 
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very clinging throughout the remainder of their 
pilgrimage. 
‘*Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
. . » And have power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


One of the parting words spoken in the House 
Beautiful was, “Let thy garments be always white”; 
for its dwellers knew how quickly earth would fain 
stain the ideal, but that its white radiance would 
glow ever greater if kept pure to the end. 

The House Beautiful that is an inspiration to you 
and me need not necessarily be a palace. It may 
be a plain building in a monotonous street. It may, 
often does, lie behind a venetian blind and a conven- 
tional privet hedge. 

A light from a certain very ordinary window may 
be such a beacon to us that only to pass it, only to 
see that it is there, may illumine our life. To see 
a certain door open to us, to feel it close behind 
the atmosphere within, may be one of the things 
that make for us a way across the actual into the 
ideal, 


*€Tt is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth love’s behest 
Far outshineth all the rest,” 
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Unless we are sensitive to impressions we cannot 
be helped in this way, but sometimes our very sensi- 
bility isa snare. We are subject to transient impres- 
sions which we mistake for inspirations, and which 
we are not careful enough to sift. They meet us 
everywhere, and we cannot forestall them. Some- 
times we find it difficult to outlive them, while others 
pass away like a shifting cloud and their distance 
shows us their right perspective. 

Every aspect of our life answers one phase of our 
nature’s variety. The changes of one are as quick 
and varied as the emotions of the other. There have 
been passing influences that we would fain forget. 
There are others which, in spite of our desire to keep 
them, elude our grasp. Upon the daily life of those 
who have learnt to see, even surface things leave an 
ever-widening and deepening impression. We need 
more and more to see both clearly and whole. 

‘“Noble souls transfer their nobleness 
To that whereon they gaze, and through the veils 


Of custom or of weakness, reach the heart : 
That beats as theirs, with lofty thoughts and true.” 


The woman who lowers her standard can never 
remain an inspiration. There is nothing in life with 
a more tragic undertone than to meet a woman who 
has once been an inspiration to someone’s life, and to 
find that inspiration gone because it has ceased to 
have any foundation. 

Such disillusionings pave the way to cynicism. It 
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is not until we have found that truth and right are 
built upon a very solid rock that we can see without a 
stumble the lamp go out at which we once lit a little 
flickering torch. 

But what a further inspiration it is to everything 
worth having and following, when, after a lapse of 
years, we come up again with somebody who once 
inspired us, and find that other soul to be still far 
ahead! We realise then for ever what a living force, 
what a great and infinite reality is the inspiration 
that we may be to one another! 


ITI. 


THE GIRL WHO DETERIORATED. 
Miriam. 


(ExoDUuSs ii. 3, 7, 8, xv. 20; NUMBERS xii.) 


E only meet Miriam once as a girl, in a 

Bible story that is familiar to every little 

child, and in this, her smallest duty, she shines, as 

she never shone in the days when she attempted 
bigger things. 

Panic reigned among the children of Israel, for 
the decision had gone forth that every son born 
must die; and in spite of degradation and slavery, 
and the difficulties of their lives, there was still love 
for each other among this unhappy people. 

All unknown to them, their deliverer lay, in a 
cradle of bulrushes, at the edge of the great river, 
while his sister Miriam watched him from the bank. 

Probably she was only a child as yet, but she 
was born to be a watcher of events, a helper at the 
right moment. When the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to bathe, and asked questions, there was no 


nervous embarrassment in Miriam’s replies. She — 
36 
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betrayed nothing of her mother’s plan to protect 
her child’s life, but answered with a ready resource 
on the spur of the moment, and not only saved 
the situation at that moment, but secured the future 
of her own people. 

It is by our great moments that we aie but 
these pass in a flash if they are not seized, and we 
do not always recognise them. Nor do we always 
wish to do so. 

Throughout Miriam’s life, it was her work to stand 
beside her two great brothers, and do those “little 
daily acts ... of kindness and of love”; and while 
she was content to watch, what splendid service she 
did! It was a great charge, but she never learned to 
look beneath it and see when her service was great. 

It is often an irksome task to watch somebody 
else work—perhaps doing badly the work that one 
feels well fitted for. Many a woman has to sit in 
the shadow, and watch, when she knows well that 
she could fill a place in the sun, and that her work 
is the harder of the two. But very often, while the 
worker’s day is making for success, the watcher’s is 
moulding character. 

Tennyson’s study of Elaine gives us a real picture 
of a watcher, who stretched out invisible hands 
towards a larger life. Her attitude from first to 
last is that of a pure, yet passionate-hearted child. 
She fulfils herself, and does her work, without ever 
growing up, or losing her child’s heart. 
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The hero of her life, Lancelot, the flower of chivalry, 
was a creation of her own imagination. She wove his 
character out of her dreams, and worshipped it, and 
her love was one great looking-up toward him. It 
was a wholly noble love, because it gave everything, 
but it made the world a hard place to Elaine. 

Lancelot went forth to the jousts, bearing as a 
disguise for his own personality the still unblazoned 
shield of young Lavaine, the brother of Elaine, and 
wearing her favour in his helmet—a red sleeve 
broidered with pearls, 

Lancelot left his own shield with the maid, and 
she embroidered a delicate covering for it, into which 
she wove her own young enthusiasms with a “border 
fantasy of branch and flower.” Down below in the 
old castle she lived the restricted life of a maid 
of her time, but when she had finished her household 
tasks, she climbed to the tower in the east, and 
lived a life of watching dreams. 

Loneliness is a great teacher, for it has time to go 
down into the heart of things, and dig for meanings. 
A great loneliness came upon Elaine in the tower 
of Astolat. But as she watched for Lancelot’s 
return, her spirit grew like a flower into great 
beauty and noble desire. Patience and gentleness 
became easy lessons learned in a life far more 
difficult than the days of clash, and colour, and 
pageantry that Lancelot was passing at the jousts., 
It was a maid with a very pure heart, and a spirit 
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refined through watching and waiting, who reluctantly 
gave Lancelot back his shield. 

Every life has something given to it to watch, 
to make the most of, to raise out of a tiny germ 
into something good, and perhaps great. The 
first and greatest thing that is entrusted to us, is 
our own character, to be made, marred, or moulded 
by the influences among which we move. God has 
given us a will and an intellect, and if we do not 
bring both to bear upon those weak places in our- 
selves which if we have not seen it is our own fault, 
He will not make of us, without our help, that which 
we will not take the trouble to become. 

There is nothing so difficult in the world as 
watching our own character, but when we take 
ourselves in hand with sincerity it does not make 
us egoists. It makes us realise that though we may 
possess a spring of the eternal, it must be dedicated 
and cultivated and watched if it is ever to be worthy 
of itself and its inheritance. 

** We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides— 
But tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

There seem in certain lives to be wonderful oppor- 
tunities, which, once taken, lead on and on to greater 
and happier things. We are so often inclined to 
think that, given the same chance, we should have 
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had the same success. But if we look into the 
matter, we usually find that this opportunity has 
come to the watchers who have been making ready 
for it through arduous days, and hours when they, 


** While their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


In the crypts of many cathedrals we see, lying 
in heaps, broken fragments of beautiful carvings, 
half-destroyed figures, and the mutilated garlands 
that were once wreathed about the crowns of pillars. 

In choir and nave, beside stained glass, or far 
above in the lantern tower, there may be many 
an empty niche or pedestal, wanting its ornament. 
But the beautiful fragments are of no use for this 
purpose. They have not the right form, and they are 
not complete. They are like those characters who 
have known no watching, and who are not capable 
of filling it when their niche is found. 

There came a second great moment in Miriam’s 
life—a second opportunity to rise to the highest 
point of her nature, and she took it. She was a 
woman now—and a prophetess. Moses the deliverer 
had arisen, and had led his people out of captivity, 
and across the Red Sea. In the moment of this 
great triumph his sister Miriam was by his side. She 
too took a timbrel and sang with the women a song 
unto the Lord, and perhaps even in this, the greatest 
moment of her life, we have the first glimpse of that 
which wrecked Miriam—her desire to take the lead, 
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There came a day when she was not willing to 
be known only as the sister and server of Moses 
and Aaron—but that day had not come yet. 

She was touched and humbled by the great de- 
liverance, she was ready to hold it asa direct message 
to His people, a wonderful intervention of God on 
their behalf. 

She had reached a place in her life where she 
forgot herself, and saw beyond it into great possi- 
bilities. We never read of that moment coming again 
to Miriam. She was not like Rebekah, who never 
saw the Grail. She saw it, but she did not follow. 

In the Pilgrim’s Progress, when Christian left the 
City of Destruction, he met a man whose name was 
Evangelist, and who pointed him to a wicket gate. 
But Christian could not see the gate. 

Then said Evangelist, “Do you see yonder shining 
light?” 

“JT think I do,” replied Christian. 

“Keep that light in your eye,” said Evangelist 
significantly; and it is both interesting and wonderful 
to trace this light through the pilgrimage, at first 
such a feeble flicker, and eventually such a radiant 
illumination. 

When Christian had slept in the Chamber of Peace, 
and been strengthened in the armoury, came the 
moment when, away upon the horizon, he was able 
to see the Delectable Mountains, lying in the light 
of early morning, and waiting for him to climb them, 
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When he reached them, as, following this fugitive 
light, he was sure to do, in spite of the fact that 
his feet had strayed into the Slough of Despond 
and Giant Despair’s castle, he was taken by the 
shepherds to the top of a hill called Clear, and 
bidden to look through a glass that they gave 
him. 

It was not a small uncertain flicker that he saw 
now. It was the radiance of the Celestial City’s 
atmosphere, and “something like a gate, and also 
some of the glory of the place.” 

We have all known moments when we caught a 
glimpse of this glory—one of the surest footpaths to 
a desire for eternal life. Wordsworth has made it 
one of the greatest attributes of Childhood. 


‘“‘There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


But beyond the dew of early morning, where an 
old legend says that footsteps of returning years 
still lurk, beyond the grandeur and storm of an 
autumn sunset, across every horizon, and under 
every star, should we not see the celestial light 
that flashes before us, and is so easily hidden again, 
but which is not gone? It makes, as we grow older, 
a new romance, and a road to God. 

Tennyson was a young man when he wrote “In 
Memoriam.” It is full of the difficulties of a great 
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mind, but a greater soul that recognises, in spite 
of everything, the reality and value of faith. But 
he hammers out his conclusions in a long and 
difficult school, with many a struggle, and more 
than one fall. 
**T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 


Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


Tennyson was an old man when he wrote 
“Merlin and the Gleam.” He had lived a long life, 
containing perhaps few events, but packed full of 
thought. As he drew nearer to its close, it 
was the wonder and the reverence that deepened 
in him, the mere reasoning that died away. With 
all his heart he wrote his message from an old 
poet to the young ones, his followers. The 
burden of it was that no spirit that faithfully 
follows the Gleam, and never turns aside for 
wandering flickers, can ever either deteriorate or be 
disappointed. 

**So to the land’s 
Last limit I came 
And can no longer, 

But die rejoicing, 

For through the Magic 

Of Him the Mighty, 

Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 

Of boundless Ocean, 


And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam.” 
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When we next meet Miriam in the Book of 
Numbers, she has become a very different person. 
She has long been a woman now, and she has 
not developed along her girlhood’s lines, as Rebekah 
did. She has turned round and gone downhill, 
and deliberately turned her back upon those heights 
of which she once caught a glimpse. 

Though Miriam is no longer a watcher, she has 
become something terribly like a spy. We see her 
draw Aaron, the great high priest, aside, and 
whisper in his ear something that is derogatory to 
Moses. : 

That love of leadership which gave force and 
self-reliance to her girlhood has been allowed to 
run riot in her character, and has become an un- 
disciplined craving for power. 

She has fed it on one side by a mean and trivial 
thing—a love of gossip about the marriage of Moses. 
No woman can keep her eyes on the glory of the 
heights who allows herself a love of gossip, and 
it is an insinuating, serpent-like attraction, that 
writhes its way into lives and hearts because it 
lends spice to empty conversation. 

The gtvl who gossips is to be shunned. She 
will some day gossip about you, but she mostly 
only harms herself, and undermines her own nature. 
But the elder woman who, for the sake of the im- 
pression that she makes at the moment, belittles 
every one she mentions and tarnishes records without 
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a qualm—for her there is little prospect of any- 
thing but a querulous old age, when her sharp 
tongue has robbed her of friends, and her own 
talk has lost its piquancy. 

There is no sadder sight on earth than an old 
woman who has lived an empty life that has left 
her nothing—scarcely even regrets, and whose face 
is expressionless because she has never known 
experiences, or thoughts to deepen the shadow 
in her eyes. 


**For surely there is little left behind, 
No power great deeds unnameable to do, 
No knowledge for which words he may not find, 
No love of things as vague as autumn wind— 
Earth of the earth lies hidden by his clay, 
The fdle singer of an empty day.” 


A great punishment came upon Miriam, and it 
was averted by the prayer of Moses whom she 
maligned. Once God could teach her by a vision 
and a song, but she had put away that power her- 
self, and now that terrible curse of leprosy fell 
upon her. 

It is a far cry from Miriam the leper to the girl 
who watched so faithfully beside her brother’s cradle, 
or to the eager-hearted woman who could not 
keep her timbrel quiet or herself from joining in the 
song. 

She had taken her hand from the plough all the 
more irrevocably, because she had once seen the 
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meaning that underlies it, and makes the straight 
furrow a way to divine harvest. 

Long ago, in that city of dream and colour on 
the Umbrian hills, St. Francis of Assisi had a 
follower, a youth, who grew tired of the brown 
habit of the Brothers Minor, and was minded to 
return to the atmosphere of the world. The night 
before he was to leave the order, he knelt alone 
in the convent church, and there, before the altar, a 
vision came to him. 

He saw a countless multitude of saints, walking 
in procession, and robed in precious stuffs, while 
they marched to the chanting of angels. There 
was a great brightness about them all, and towards 
the end of the procession came one adorned with 
greater glory than the rest. 

The youth ventured to stop the last of the 
saints and to ask him the meaning of this worshipful 
procession. 

“Know, little son,” he made answer, “that we 
be all Brothers Minor, coming from the glory of 
Paradise. The brightest of us is a holy brother 
who died of late, but valiantly fought against 
temptations, and persevered to the end. These 
robes of precious stuffs so beautiful that we wear, 
have been given us by God in lieu of the rough 
tunics that we wore with patience in the religious 
life. The glorious brightness that thou seest in 
us is given us of God for humility and patience 
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and for obedience and chastity that we kept even 
unto the end. 

“Wherefore, little son, let it not seem a hard 
matter to thee to wear the sackcloth that bringeth 
forth such good fruit.” 

The vision passed out of sight, but it remained 
for ever in the youth’s heart, and he went back 
to the brown habit and humble service of his order, 
in which he persevered to the end. 

But that vision cast for ever a halo about his 
daily life, and made it ever more, not less, wonderful. 
The steadfast soul seldom deteriorates, and is ever 
a watcher, for nothing steadfast works by fits and 
starts. 

It may be that Miriam, after her day of de- 
gradation, passed through such a valley of humilia- 
tion that she climbed the opposite steeps a different 
woman. But if so, there is no record of it. We 
are told only that she died and was buried, 
and we do not even feel that her going left a 
blank. 

All her best work, all the best in her character, 
belonged to its beginning. She was a noble girl, 
and all her undoing came of her following little 
things when she had caught a glimpse of big ones. 
Ruskin has said to us: “Tell me what you like, 
and I will tell you what you are.’ 

We have often to spend many hours of the day 
in doing things that we have not chosen to do, but 
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it is our leisure time that, to a great extent, determines 
our characters, that fixes the end of those likes and 
dislikes that eventually have so much to do with the 
kind of people we become. It is true sometimes that 
a great brain is useless at the end ofa full life, because 
it has been used until it is worn out. But it is equally 
possible for a brain to rust out, and to become nothing 
in the end because it has been used for nothing during 
many years. 

Far away from the world even to-day, and under 
the shadow of the mountains, a small cottage stands 
back from the wayside in the village of Grasmere, in 
Lakeland. Behind it rise the great unconscious crags, 
touched into royal purple when the heather glows 
over them. Before it spreads the still sheen of the 
lake, rush-fringed, and bearing upon its bosom the 
colours of the quiet sky. 

The little homestead is rightly named Dove 
Cottage, for it bears all over it the atmosphere of 
brooding peace. Its rooms are still wainscoted and 
very humble, for their floors are of stone, and their 
ceilings low, and their furniture of the humblest. 
But in the sweet green garden that rises behind 
there grows white heather that Coleridge planted. 
And it was in these little wainscoted rooms 
that Wordsworth wrote some of his grandest 
verse. 

It seems a sympathetic setting for his great 
simple teaching. Without, the mountain and the 
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lake; within, simplicity and firelight—made up the 
atmosphere of such words as these, which help us 
to grow larger as we grow older— 
‘* We live by admiration, hope, and love; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 

Nobody who took these words for a text could see 
less magic in life as it goes on, or could have his best 
days at the beginning. “We grow like what we 
admire,” and the nobler its nature, the bigger our 
own becomes. 

The hope of something towards which we are 
ever striving keeps our natures eternally young, and 
a wisely fixed love that is ennobling in its every 
influence may make of each of us a being worth 
something more than anything else could ever 
make us. 

The natures that rust out are the natures 
that dread to grow old, that cling pathetically 
to the skirts of their flying youth and have never 
dreamed that life’s best joys are not only at its 
beginning. 

“*Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made,” 
is incomprehensible to the natures who are content 
to drift out of a youth perhaps of beauty, and a 
certain sort of brilliance, into a rust that eats out 
the core of their hearts, 
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There is one sure way to keep any life from 
growing rusty—to find out your work, to do it 
with all your might, and to put into it the best, 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of what it 
brings. 

‘“*What you do 

For bread, will taste of common grain, not grapes, 
Although you have a vineyard in Champagne. 

. » » Get leave to work 
In this world—’tis the best you get at all, 
For God in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction, God says ‘sweat,’ 
For ‘foreheads,’ men say ‘crowns,’ and so we are crowned— 
Ay—gashed by some tormenting circle of steel, 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work, 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


There was a princess who possessed a necklace 
of pearls so priceless that even she was afraid to 
wear it, and kept it in a locked case, where it 
had not been seen for years. At length, a court 
festival was arranged, at which she desired to appear 
more richly dressed than ever before. So she sent 
for her necklace of pearls, and opened the case with 
her own hand. 

And then she started back in horror. Every 
pearl had lost its lustre, its cream-white colour, and 
had become black, just because it had known neither 
use nor light. 

There was only one remedy for this costly treasure 
that had been guarded under lock and key. It was 
put back into its own element at the bottom of the 
sea, that, washed by the waves, and polished by the 
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sand, the pearls might regain the colour and life they 
had lost. 

A true service will refine a coarse nature, and life 
grows beautiful through use alone. That woman will 
never deteriorate who has seen the dignity as well as 
the end of service. 


IV. 


THE OBEDIENT GIRL. 
Jephtbab’s Daughter. 


(JUDGES xi. 29-40.) 


E do not even know the name of Jephthah’s 

daughter, and her story is told in a few 

verses. They hold a tragedy that seems to be very 

unnecessary—a terrible picture of a young life opening 

- like a flower and ruthlessly gathered by a father’s 

vow, made in a pitiless age, when voluntary death 
was the only meaning of sacrifice. 

But there is another picture in the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter—a glimpse of obedience as perfect as any 
the world has known. 

The story opens joyously. We see the maid 
coming out with timbrels and dances, determined to 
be the first to meet her father. We read between 
the lines that they loved each other with perhaps a 
more than common love for that remote day. 

Then the blow falls. The terrible vow rises 
between them, and the girl bows her head beneath 
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its stroke, without a whisper of revolt. In that 
primitive age, in this very story that we from our 
educated heights regard as barbarous, there was no 
momentary thought of breaking a promise. It was 
a sacred thing, no matter what were its consequences, 
and a word given to God, however terrible, must be 
kept. To a girl whose environment was that of 
Jephthah’s daughter, her father was the representative 
of God—* He for God only, she for God in him.” 

She had never heard that “God is Love.” It wasa 
Judge and not a Father to whom she bowed; and to 
our way of thinking her earthly father had no right 
to cast away her beautiful young life as he did, but 
she showed her nobility in obeying. 

In the way that she went quietly out to the 
mountain, and then deliberately stepped forth to 
die, she has held up a braver ideal to the woman of 
a softer age. Perhaps in this twentieth century we 
have lost the meaning of practical obedience, There 
must come to us an intense conviction, a very 
definite call, before we are ready to follow, and we 
weigh, and sift, and study, to find that which claims 
our lives. 

There is very much that is good about this, but 
sometimes we are so long in finding anything to 
obey, that the time for our obedience passes, and we 
have never filled that empty place which should have 
been ours, 

There is a beautiful story told, in his Life, of 
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the boyhood of Archbishop Temple. He had a 
wonderful mother, who on slender resources educated 
him for a great future. Their home was in the 
country, and on one occasion she sent him to the 
nearest town to buy a bag of nails. She gave him 
money, but the day passed, and dusk came, and he 
had not returned. 

Then, as she stood at her garden gate, looking 
anxiously down the long highway, she saw, in the 
distance, her little boy, dragging after him a great 
sack of nails which it had taken him hours to carry 
from the town. 

He was so spent that he could not speak, and his 
mother, who was an undemonstrative woman, burst 
into tears when she saw him. Her command had 
been that he was to spend the money she had given 
him in nails, and he never dreamed of giving up the 
attempt to drag them home. He had received his 
orders, and in obedience to them any suffering was 
merely incidental. 

We need very much to revive this feeling in the 
twentieth century. We are so afraid of hardship, 
and yet we cannot come out into a larger life without 
it. If we close our doors, and draw our curtains, 
and surround ourselves with beautiful things, we may 
not suffer, but we shall be very small. 

It may be that, until this great and terrible day of 
her life, Jephthah’s daughter had dwelt among the 
shadows, very safely, but hemmed in on every side 
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by limitations. Hers would be a restricted life— 
her jewels and her timbrel, her beautiful garments 
and her slaves, her only outlook upon life through 
her father. Perhaps she had longed for life, and 
felt powers within her stirring and wanting scope, 
for we cannot think she was anything but highly 
intelligent by the manner in which she received the 
tidings of her terrible destiny. It may have been that 
only through death she could accomplish a wider 
and grander life, and enter a service for which she 
was fitted. 

We all know the sad, sweet story of the Lady 
of Shalott, as told by Tennyson, but have we 
read its true and solemn allegory for our modern 
lives ? 

She lived alone in a mysterious tower, on an island 
above the river that flowed down to Camelot. 
Nobody ever saw her face, or heard her voice, except 
sometimes the reapers in the moonlight. 

All day she sat at her magic loom, and only in the 
mirror could she see shadows of that world in which 
she had no part. 

It had been whispered to her that a curse would 
rest upon her if she stayed a moment at her task, 
and she did not dare to look from her casement 
upon the market girls in their red cloaks, and the 
knights riding two by two. 

Day after day, the lonely girl wove her web, until 
all life was unreal to her, and at last she longed for 
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a place in the world that seemed to have left her 
behind, 


*©¢T am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


Then her heart awoke, and this meant a going 
forth, as an awakened heart must ever do. The 
mirror cracked, and the curse came upon her; but 
as she floated down the river, between the yellow 
woods, and under the rainy autumn sky, even though 
she sang her last song, and died, she had left the 
shadows behind her and entered into an eternal 
reality that meant far more than her old, useless 
life. 

There are many girls to-day living in the shadows 
with the Lady of Shalott, and they are as fast bound 
as she. It is a curse also that they dread—the curse 
of public opinion, if they should break through the 
conventionalities of their world. 

Many a young woman is careful not to think, 
because she knows that if she allowed herself thought 
she would sooner or later have to act. Some stay 
in the shadows because they know they possess 
powers that they might be called upon to use if they 
came out. 

Others are careful to hide there, lest transient 
impressions become permanent, and they be obliged 
to shake off the lethargy of their inner life, and do 
some work that might cause their leisure to be 
entirely reorganised. 
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This might mean social death, and the ostra- 
cism of their circle. It might even class them 
with those who are sometimes a target for their 
own wit. 

We are familiar with that text, now grown some- 
what old-fashioned: “She who liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.” It is a very true descri>tion 
of the Lady of Shalott, who does not know how 
lifeless and weary her days are until she has broken 
through her curse of convention, and come out into 
the larger life. 

From our modern standpoint, we are a little 
inclined to read the story of Jephthah’s daughter with 
something like impatience. It all seems so un- 
necessary and so savage. We are so free to form 
our own lives, to think our own thoughts. No heavy 
hand of tradition, or false idea of the demand of God, 
is laid on us. 

But do we ever pause and think to what, in a great 
measure, we owe this freedom? We were born in it, 
and the heritage of an Englishwoman is a splendid 
one to-day—even a far greater one than the 
immediate yesterday. But it has been obtained with 
a great price during the centuries that have gone, 
When we consider its history, it should not be lightly 
regarded, for the blood-splash of martyrs lies across 
its pages. 

Let us glance at the life of one of those women 
of the past who bought freedom for Englishwomen. 
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She was only twenty-five when she laid her life 
down. Three hundred and fifty years ago, Anne 
Askew lived in her quiet home, far from the world, 
at Stallingborough Hall in Lincolnshire. She was 
a dainty maid, with brown hair crossed by golden 
lights, and eyes like velvet under her maid’s coif. 
Unlike the girls of her time, she was passionately 
fond of study, and spent most of her time in the dim 
old book-room, or wandering about the pleasaunce 
reading the books she loved. 

Many of these taught what was called the new 
religion, and had been brought from Cambridge by 
her tutor. They set forth a faith between man and 
God in which there was no intervening church, and 
taught a gospel of love, not penance. 

Anne Askew’s brow grew: grave, with a great 
serenity; but her tutor became alarmed. He would 
have taken the books away, but she pointed to her 
heart, and to her head. “To no use, Nicholas,” she 
said; “I have them here, and here.” 

Time passed, and Mistress Anne was married, 
according to her father’s will, and very unhappily for 
herself. She was about nineteen now, and she had 
left the quaint book-lined room in Lincolnshire for 
a wider world that soon found fault with her 
opinions. But “Rather death than false of faith” 
was her motto, and she kept it to the end. 

“That was a day when England might, indeed, 
read the Bible, for there was one chained in every 
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church; but each man and woman must believe 
according as a gross king, Henry VIII, com- 
manded. 

Deserted by her husband, and betrayed by her 
craven brother, Mistress Anne was thrown into 
prison, and tortured. Only her faithful maid 
remained with her, to darn her fine but threadbare 
garments, and beg for pence for her needs from the 
London ’prentice boys. 

But it was not for long. There came a day when 
three stakes were erected at Smithfield, and, before 
a crowd of onlookers, Anne Askew, still a sweet- 
faced girl, came out to die for her faith. 

Already bound, and with a torch at hand to light 
the faggots, the King’s pardon was offered to her if 
she would recant. Her answer rang out to the 
people around, “I am not come here to deny my 
Lord”; and she, like Latimer, lit a candle that day 
that will never be put out in England. 

It is to such women that we owe our heritage of 
opportunity —that heritage which is more of a 
responsibility than a millionaire’s fortune, and which 
we often fritter away until it is gone, for opportunity 
is a fleet-winged bird. 

So often we do not come into this heritage of 
glorious service because we are such cowards at 
heart. Such a life as Anne Askew’s is a far-away 
dream to us—almost an unreality, for the very 
reason that such as she bought us our freedom. In 
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spite of this, we make ourselves conventional chains, 
and hug them. 


‘¢They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


The girl who has something in her life that she 
can dedicate, by using it for even a small upliftment 
of her own circle and her own age, is following in 
that long line of noble women of whom Jephthah’s 
daughter was a pioneer. To those women born with 
a heritage of opportunity, life isa great responsibility, 
whether they choose to obey its inner call or not. A 
shelf of good books is a responsibility. A certain 
amount of leisure is another. A cultivated home is 
a mighty asset. 


“*God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


This lending is indeed casting our bread upon 
the waters, for nothing so enriches and develops an 
intellect as making use of it to help some one else. 

The sense of responsibility should not be a sad 
one. It should rather give to life a grace and dignity 
of purpose because it is something that is really 
worth struggle and growth. Ruskin says in the 
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beautiful preface to Sesame and Lilies: “Remember 
that the happiness of your life, and its power, and its 
part and rank in earth or in heaven, depend on the 
way you pass your days now. They are not to be 
sad days—far from that; the first duty of young 
people is to be delighted and delightful—but they 
are to be, in the deepest sense, solemn days. There 
is no solemnity so deep, toa rightly thinking creature, 
as that of dawn.” 

This is a wonderful thought, that the solemnity 
which belongs to a young life is of the same kind 
as the solemnity of dawn. That unfolds quietly into 
a radiance of day, and in obedience to great laws, 
with a natural dignity that is not hard — only 
beautiful. 

Have you ever watched day dawn over a place of 
enchantment that you had never seen before? Not 
long ago, I arrived in Edinburgh for the first time 
in the twilight of an August morning. Coming out 
of a dingy station, into a dark and deserted space, 
there was nothing glorious to be seen. But a few 
minutes passed. Away in the east, a streak of 
primrose broadened into a band of pearl. Above 
the most beautiful street in the world, the dark passed 
into a veil of grey, and slowly against the silver 
horizon rose first the Scott Monument, and then, pile 
upon pile, the curious tower of St. Giles’s, the roofs of 
the old town, where history was made, and the noble 
walls of that great rock-rooted castle which has 
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witnessed so many of the stirring events that ring 
down the centuries. 

We thought we had seen it all in one great glorious 
glimpse. But as the mist, itself a splendour, rolled 
away, the great, mysterious crag of Arthur’s Seat, 
oldest of all, most full of meaning, loomed up slowly 
against the sky. The veil of mist passed. We had 
seen the morning come, as one may only see it who 
is awake to watch it step out of night. Then, as 
the white lilies guarding that glorious street, like 
angels with folded wings, lifted their dewy-scented 
petals, there was a widening of blue above—and 
suddenly, over the majesty of Edinburgh, the sun 
rose, and the solemn dawn flashed everywhere in 
rose and gold. 

It would be impossible to wish dawn to be less 
solemn, for without its gravity it could hold no such 
beauty. Behind the busy day, in such a city, lies all 
the strength of that splendour of its early hours. 

It is this natural solemnity that must lie on the 
threshold of life if we are to carry its responsibility 
with a happy, even a joyous, heart to the end. The 
real meaning of joy comes to us in the solemnity 
of the greater dawn, 


Take Joy home, 
And make a place within thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her, 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows, aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hours of dawn,” 
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Obedience always means death to something. We 
may not step into any kind of higher life except over 
a dead self. Whatever we fix our hearts upon, some- 
thing must die ere we attain it, and even nowadays 
it is sometimes the death of the body. 

A life of study means constant self-denial of social 
festivities, gaieties, many good things that we may 
love. But it is the gateway to a greater life and use. 
The musician knows well the meaning of drudgery 
before he is ready to delight the world. The 
scientist of to-day has to face the possibility of seeing 
his own limbs die, while his heart and brain are full 
of life, in his research for the service of mankind. 
Every great honour rises above a grave where 
something dear lies. Every true and lasting success 
has had its service of dedication long ago. 

We have been too ready to think of obedience as 
a hard dark line drawn across our lives, and associ- 
ated with what makes them difficult. Ruskin has 
given it a new name, and a new significance. He 
has spoken to us of the lamp of obedience. 

He has reminded us that there is no such thing 
as the liberty which we vaunt so much. “The stars 
have it not, the earth has it not, and we men have 
the mockery and semblance of it only for our heaviest 
punishment. . . . Obedience is indeed founded on a 
kind of freedom, else it would become mere subjuga- 
tion, but that freedom is only granted that obedience 
may be more perfect. The fairness and pleasantness 
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and perfection (of all things) consist in their Restraint. 
... The increase of both honour and beauty is 
habitually on the side of restraint. The most blest 
word in the catalogue of social virtues is ‘Loyalty,’ 
and the sweetest which men have learnt in the 
pastures of the wilderness is ‘ Fold.’ ” 

When we look into these words, we can see, even 
in our own small lives, that they are beautifully true. 
We may get away from the laws of our childhood 
and imagine that we have reached a place beyond 
restraint. But there is no such place. Every atmos- 
phere has its own laws, and sometimes we find that 
the laws of licence are more arbitrary than the laws 
of restraint. Whereas the one, obeyed, makes for 
beauty, the other makes for chaos. 

I think of a sweet, old-fashioned garden that grows 
round an ancient sunburnt house, under distant hills. 
It is full of roses, and lilies, and golden rod, the herb 
called heartsease, and the fragrance of pinks. 

But the red and white roses of York and Lancaster, 
that are only seen in quiet places far from the world, 
are hidden under the shadow of the golden rod. 
The rose with the delicate petals is entangled with 
briars and falling from the wall, while many a bush 
that should be a blaze of colour is fast becoming 
only capable of bearing wild flowers. 

The garden is a place of homely content and much 
loveliness, but it might be an earthly paradise if the 
law of obedience hedged it about. Its flowers are 
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losing their grace for want of discipline, and cannot 
lavish their own beauty for lack of restraint. 

They are like lives so full of promise, never fulfilled 
because they have never yielded obedience anywhere 
—never reached the dignity of day, because they 
turned with impatience from a solemn dawn, 


**So oft the doing of God’s will 
Our foolish wills undoeth ! 
And yet what idle dream breaks ill, 
Which morning light subdueth? 
And who would murmur and misdoubt, 
When God’s great sunrise finds him out?” 


Jephthah’s daughter is always to me a picture of 
the woman whose nature becomes fine and rare, 
whose work is achieved, in spite of terrible odds. 
When faced with an awful situation, it was not 
dismay that arose in her heart. She had not thought 
of being daunted, and there was absolutely nothing 
in her character of the disposition to whine and pity 
herself. She was entirely brave. 

It is not only in the material world that this 
bravery against odds has shown itself in the history 
of women’s endeavour and woman’s place in the 
history of thought. It has often been a more tragic 
thing to bury a great hope, and go on with a 
_ commonplace life, than to lay down a tired body. 
Yet the memory of some greatly disappointed 
workers is a stimulus that no mere success could 
leave behind. 
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We are familiar with the name of Emily Bronté. 
She has been called the sphinx of modern literature, 
and she left behind her only one book and a few 
poems. But though they are great, it is the story 
of her struggle against the odds of her life that 
touches our hearts most. 

We see her as a little silent child, journeying over 
the hills in a common cart to her home in Haworth 
parsonage. We watch her grow up on that lone 
Yorkshire moor above the valley where grey stone 
mills meant humanity, but cut off by her own nature 
from the life of the steep village street. 

Eager-heart may well have been her name, for hers 
was a passionate nature, torn by stormy feeling and 
thoughts that she hardly comprehended herself. The 
only one that appeared to beat in common with her 
own was the great heart of Nature on the wild 
moors. 

Emily Bronté longed for knowledge that it was 
impossible to obtain in a remote Yorkshire parsonage 
at that day. She was condemned by a maiden aunt 
to days of needlework, and the time that she could 
give to study was stolen from sleep. In one of the 
most suggestive glimpses we have of her, we see her 
making bread in the parsonage kitchen with a 
German book propped up in front of her. 

A short period at an uncongenial school, a short 
time in Belgium, were almost her only absences 
from the moors to which her heart clung. Then she 
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wrote her book out of a heart full of pain, and it was 
received with as much abuse as praise. During the 
last week of her short life she sat beside the fire 
in that lonely distant village, while the wild wind 
moaned across the moor, and her sister read to her 
the careless words of a now forgotten critic, 

They had lost their power to hurt her in her failing 
strength. Down at the bottom of the parsonage 
garden, where, beyond the wall, old and mossy 
tombstones lay out on the bleak hillside, there was 
a gate overgrown with weeds. It was never used, 
never opened, save as a passage to the grave. The 
delicate mother, the little sisters, the unhappy 
brother, and now the brave, undaunted Emily, went 
out through this gate of death, just when life began 
to satisfy her. 

In the last words she wrote on earth, preserved by 
her sister Charlotte, her brave spirit has shown itself 
a true sister of Jephthah’s daughter— 


**No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere, 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. . . 6 


There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void, 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 


The last, perhaps the greatest—certainly the most 
difficult—thing that we notice in the victory of 
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Jephthah’s daughter, is her great calm self-control. If 
she had raved and wept, trembled and stormed, and 
then done her father’s bidding, we might even yet 
have given hera palm. But this girl—almost a pagan 
—has taught us a dignity of womanly self-restraint 
which some phases of twentieth-century life might do 
well to imitate. From this point of view, we must 
needs regard Jephthah’s daughter with a profound 
respect. 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” do 
indeed lead life to sovereign power, and they are 
not evolved out of our experience ina moment. In 
that primitive day Jephthah’s daughter did not step 
out of the shadow of self-indulgence into perfect self- 
discipline. We know nothing of the details of her 
girlhood, but this tells us unerringly that it had 
already known an upward trend. When her self- 
control was needed, it was there. 

This is not self-repression, but rather a fulfilling 
of all our energies by training them for use. The 
fakir who lies on his bed of spikes, or is voluntarily 
buried alive, courts death, but not as an entrance into 
life for some one else. The Thibetan lama shut up 
permanently in the darkness of his grotto, behind the 
stone at its mouth which keeps out for ever the 
light of day, is learning nothing of self-control—only 
of eternal weariness. You cannot grow in a dark 
corner. It is light and beauty that make for thought, 
and conflict with the world that builds character. 
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A recent writer has reminded us, that in the early 
days of the Church men wore hair-shirts next their 
skin, and robes of glowing colour without. But now, 
he says, we wear the soft and delicate raiment within, 
and the hair-shirt where it shows. 

If we are growing older without this great garment 
of discipline, if we are excusing our besetting sins, 
bewailing our lot, creeping round those difficulties 
which we ought to go through—we have never grown 
up into that heritage of womanhood which Jephthah’s 
daughter left for us. 

We have not always read aright that verse: 
“When I was a child, I thought as a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, but now... I 
have put away childish things.” 

Childish and childlike are two very different words. 
One we desire to keep as ours for ever—one belongs 
to our babyhood, and we must leave it there. And 
we cannot get beyond our childish selves, without the 
death of what made up their childishness. 


‘“‘New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient good 


uncouth, 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
with truth. 

Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! We ourselves must pilgrims 
be, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 


V. 


THE FAITHFUL GIRL. 
Rutb. 


(THE Book oF RuTH.) 


HE story of Ruth is written in four short 
chapters, without a single remarkable happen- 
ing. Strictly speaking, she was not a girl at all, for 
we meet her first mourning the death of her husband. 
But in all probability she was married as a mere 
child, and the idyll, in its quiet, gracious country 
setting, which the Book of Ruth contains is the story 
of a girl’s attitude and experience. 

Ruth, among the golden corn, stooping to glean 
where the reapers had passed, and, stranger as she 
was, attracting Boaz by her winsome grace, is a 
charming girl, standing on the threshold of woman- 
hood. 

There is not a more perfect picture of a faithful 
heart than Ruth. It was the keynote of her character, 
and throughout the charming story it never rings 
false. Ruth is an inspiration to every woman, and 
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her story is a message that beauty is both an old and 
an eternal thing. Even in that day, long ago, the 
quiet fields left their mark on lives, just as they do 
to-day. 


‘* Her silent teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Most of all, Ruth is an inspiration to those women 
whose lives are passed, and must be passed, in small 
and quiet places, in spheres where they seem to have 
no scope, and where their days are full of little duties 
but perhaps of big desires, 

[it may be that they live in a remote village, where 
they long for what they imagine is the wider life of a 
busy town. It may seem to them that the aims and 
interests of their neighbours in the country are cramp- 
ing and little, restricted for themselves and every one 
else, and it may be that it is so. 

But it is not in the crowd that we learn most about 
human nature, and it is not where we ourselves are 
lauded that we grow. It is true that opening and 
aspiring natures are often severely criticised in a little 
community, and sometimes crushed, But in a larger 
one they are ignored. It has happened many 
times in a story of girlhood that a maid has left a 
corner where she was necessary, to feel very lonely 
in a big world that cared nothing whether she was 
there. 
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We may change our sphere, and carry with us the 
atmosphere that we have made our own. And there 
are miles of roofs in the city over which it is hard to 
find the horizon. We see plenty of life and bustle, 
but we need to look closely for what is beyond it, for 
the city is careful to hide that out of sight. 

The wide spaces of hill and moorland, the song of 
birds, and the rustle of trees may represent to some 
people a dullness that cannot be borne, but it is in 
the quiet country that we can see the horizon. And 
if we are faithful to its meaning, that boundless 
horizon becomes ours, 

It has been said that God made everything that is 
beautiful crooked, except the line where sea and sky 
meet. That horizon line is often straight in our lives, 
but their beauty depends on what we see above and 
beyond it. 

The wonderlands of life lie beyond its strait 
gates; that view is always most inspiring that bursts 
upon us through a narrow opening. In that book of 
wide views, Pretérita, we are taught how to make 
our lifea song. “After learning to reason, you will 
learn to sing, for you will want to. There is much 
reason for singing in the sweet world when one thinks 
rightly of it; none for grumbling, provided always 
you dave entered in at the strait gate. You will 
sing all along the road then, in a little while, zm a 
manner pleasant for other people to hear.” 

To Ruskin nothing existed that could not be 
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shared—even a song. He would have well agreed 
with those wise words for little children— 


**The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


In the Liverpool Art Gallery there is a wonderful 
picture of Ruth and Naomi. Its colouring is rarely 
true to the land where they lived, but perhaps its 
chief beauty is the expression upon the faces of the 
two women. 

In Naomi we see a wistful tenderness, longing yet 
reluctant to accept the girl’s life offered for her service. 
But on Ruth’s face we read that utter devotion to 
another which is the only real kind—in which worldly 
advantage has no place, and which makes the real 
meaning of faithfulness, and may make any life 
remarkable. 

That is never a common street or a dull house 
where a beloved friend lives. It is a shrine that holds 
a holy place, a very real House Beautiful, no matter 
what lies beyond its windows. 

When Ruth followed Naomi she did not goasa 
dutiful daughter-in-law, she went as a passionately 
loving friend. It was her heart, not her duty, that 
prompted those vivid words throbbing with the heart 
of every noble friendship: the yearning in them is 
life, not duty, longing, not conviction. 

“TIntreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will 
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go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

This was the inspiration of all Ruth’s after-life, 
which was entirely coloured by this wonderful friend- 
ship. 

A friendship that makes no mark upon a life is 
not worthy of the name. “ Friendship is the holiest 
of gifts,” and the girl who does not regard a friend- 
ship as a dedication, who gets from it no motive 
power for her own soul, and to whom it does not 
show a new meaning in service, is one who loves the 
sparkle of false diamonds better than the dew that 
lies on the grass in early morning. 

Ruth’s love for Naomi was the intense and reverent 
love of a younger and undisciplined nature for an 
older and nobler one. Growth lies in such a friend- 
ship, and the understanding that makes life wholly 
worth living. There is a largeness about it that is 
one of the pathways to a realisation of our best 
dreams, and in time the smaller spirit may partake 
of the very nature of the larger one. Every high 
friendship is a life in itself, and the two who know 
the inwardness of such cannot call any lot common- 
place. 

Those are true words of Drummond’s: “ Acommon 
friendship—who talks of a common friendship? there 
is no such thing in the world. On earth no word is 
more sublime.” 

The real note of friendship is struck by Stevenson: 
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“So long as we love we serve: so long as we are 
loved by others, I would almost say that we are 
indispensable ; and no man is useless while he has 
a friend.” 

As we look back towards those friendships that 
kept pace with the opening years of our natures, they 
appear to us as scaffoldings for our intellects—or our 
souls—sometimes, rarely, both. 

When a modern villa is built, the scaffold that 
surrounds it is a very temporary and careless erection. 
Almost before it is up, the red walls, the little turrets, 
and absurd gables of our modern homes are complete 
—an easy imitation of the old homesteads that grew 
generation after generation, lovingly built by those 
of the same name. 

For such a building as modernity demands, the 
scaffold is but of momentary importance. But suppose 
acathedral is slowly rising year after year. Long before 
the walls have risen towards the stately towers that are 
to be, an elaborate and intricate scaffold that involves 
many days of serious labour, and no mean architectural 
skill, is built, high and strong, and wisely constructed, 
because of the importance of the great structure 
slowly being built within. 

If we can look back to such a scaffold of friendship 
about our lives we have received one of the greatest 
blessings that earth can give; and, like every great 
gift, it is one with a responsibility, to be increased by 
passing on, 
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One remembers perhaps, in early girlhood, an older 
friend who may never have performed a great part, 
who lived a very quiet life, but who had a rarely 
attractive face and manner. The books she read, the 
atmosphere in which she dwelt, were always about 
her. One felt in going into this woman’s presence 
that some preparation of mind was necessary—not 
forced, but simple and spontaneous, Such a friend- 
ship helps to build a nature that may some day leave 
it behind, but because of the structure of the scaffold 
there is a rarity and strength in the structure of the 
soul. 

And there is a higher friendship than this—the 
union of hearts, when one feels in the other the 
upward inner call, to which there is only one true 
answer. And that is not only “Thy people shall be 
my people ”—but “ Thy God my God.” 


“Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart ; 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine,” 


We are apt, as we grow older, to mistrust our 
impulses, to smile at sudden inspirations, and to 
predict that they will come to disaster. 

But who is there who does not feel that some— 
perhaps the greatest—treasure of life has come to her 
through a sudden inspiration? We can look back to 
one moment of impulse that seemed unlike any other, 
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that came from we knew not where, that the next 
moment we may have regretted, and wondered why 
we had committed ourselves. But since that day we 
have reason to know that the best thing in our lives 
began at that moment of sudden inspiration whose 
results mark it as divine. 

Was it not one of these inspirations, common alike 
to great lives and little ones, that came to Ruth 
when Naomi prepared to bid her farewell? Ruth 
lived all the rest of her life in its afterglow. 


‘*This is rare— 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can see another’s eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed— 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean we say, and what we would, we know.” 


When friendship is of the highest kind its romance 
does not die. It is not a thing that is only for 
youth and comradeship in play. It grows with 
widening stem and delicate branches like the 
ivy, but like every precious thing it needs to be 
cherished. 

It is the clumsy and common things that we can 
throw away and discard or use at will. All things 
worth most are fragile in their very strength. They 
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are too precious to bear rough handling without at 
least a mark on their sensitive nature. 


‘Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy 
In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the main sum of modesty.” 


In many great and often sad lives we have 
glimpses of friendship that raise them to a pinnacle 
of life’s best things, far above their own fame. 
Ruskin had a genius for friendship, and most of 
his early loves were disappointing. Perhaps for this 
very reason he was able to show us out of his own 
heart that friendship’s romance is like a pilgrimage, 
growing more wonderful as it goes over the hills. 
It is not a glamour but a gleam of gold that weaves 
a halo round a wintry place, and breathes a glorious 
comfort into the coldest lives. 

Ruskin was a middle-aged man when he met his 
little friend Rose, who could never be to him more 
than friend, and whose story has lately been given 
to the world for the first time. Even as a child 
her nature leapt to meet his, and this was one 
of those rare friendships with an interval of years 
between, which mean so much to the younger 
life. In this case it meant perhaps even more to 
the worn and somewhat weary man who to the 
end had that real child-heart which never poses as 
such. 

In Preterita, there is a letter written by Rose to 
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her friend, from Nice. She is only a schoolgirl, and 
she addresses him as St. Crumpet, her own name for 
him. The whole letter shows the kinship between 
them, and the influence of his atmosphere upon hers. 
She tells him how, after a long journey, she sees a 
pink smile come into the sky, and knows that 
morning is at hand. He has taught her to observe, 
and she has watched the poplars and the waves. 
She speaks of drawing them, and says, “I think if 
you had wanted it done, I'd have tried to do it, 
St. Crumpet.” 

In that sentence lies the key which proves the 
friendship that is a scaffold. 

This wild sweet rose of Ruskin’s was gathered in 
1875, and a letter written by him to Carlyle is among 
the most touching in the recently published volumes 
of his letters. It comes straight out of a lonely heart 
and its sad simple words show us that while he had 
been a scaffold to Rose’s intellect, perhaps she had 
been one to his soul. 

“T have had so little to say of myself... that I 
neither wrote nor came. I had just got it (Academy 
work) done, with other worldliness, and was away 
into the meadows to see buttercups and clover and 
bean blossom, when the news came that the story of 
my wild Rose was ended, and the hawthorn blossoms, 
this year, would fall—over her.” 

Ruskin lies buried beneath a beautiful runic cross, 
in the little churchyard at Coniston, under the 
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shadow of the mountains he loved, and the story of 
his life, which is his work, is written in stone above 
him. 

By his side there is a small white stone cross, 
marking the grave of Miss Beever, Ruskin’s friend 
“Susie,” the lady of the Thwaite. Her home was 
not far from Brantwood, her picture hangs in the 
Coniston museum. She is not young and beautiful, 
like Rose. She is an old woman, sitting in a 
commonplace room. But at the age of sixty she 
received charming letters from Ruskin, gifts of 
precious minerals, and rock plants of rare delight to 
them both. 

It was she who chose and arranged for publication 
those passages from Modern Painters included in 
Frondes Agrestes. The great simple things of nature 
and truth were the bond that drew them together 
in the land of lakes and fells. Ruskin believed in 
growing younger, not older, and his attitude is a 
beacon to those who desire to keep alive what is 
beautiful, and make it real. 

His last letter was written to the lady of the 
Thwaite when she herself lay dying; and one of his 
latest letters to her, written from Switzerland, is a 
pathetic little note, but full of that true and eternal 
romance which never dies unless we trample on it of 
our own accord. 

He has just been looking at Mont Blanc—*A 
sight which always redeems me to what I am capable 
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of at my poor little best, and to what loves and 
memories are most precious to me. So I write to 
you—one of the few true loves left.” 

In the history of English literature alone, there 
are numberless beautiful friendships which were a 
scaffold to somebody’s soul, and had much to do 
with the making of men. If Tennyson had never 
lost the friend of his soul, he would never have 
given the world “In Memoriam.” When he wan- 
dered with Arthur Hallam in the Somersby garden, 
or over the wolds, he was accumulating the inspira- 
tion that became song when his heart ached with 
loss. 

The world may show us deference, the earth may 
shower gifts upon us, and spread beauty for us every- 
where, but only God can give that greatest gift—a 
friend. 

When Ruth followed Naomi into Canaan, she 
accepted all the limitations of the life into which she 
went. She knew she would be a stranger and a 
nobody, that when she went out into the fields among 
the reapers she would be homesick among them all. 
But we never once read of Ruth repenting of her 
resolve. 

“They came to Bethlehem in the beginning of 
barley harvest.” There is a picture in that sentence, 
We see the little town, long afterwards the centre of 
all that is sacred, lying out on the hillside. An 
Eastern village! Full of colour, but under its flat 
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white roofs very ordinary lives are lived. All around 
it rise the gentle hills, and on their lower slopes the 
barley bends, whispering in the south wind, and 
ready for the sickle. 

An army of reapers is already at work, and it is 
theirs to gather the fulness of the grain and bind it 
into abundant sheaves. Then come the humble 
gleaners, bending to their weary and often fruitless 
task, gathering here an ear, and there only a straw, 
and carrying at sundown but a single, slender 
sheaf. 

Ruth took her place among these, and she made 
her calling beautiful. She had found the work she 
could do, and she straightway made it not only 
worth doing, but desirable in the eyes of other 
people. It became almost a wonderful thing to be 
a gleaner when they saw what Ruth had made 
of it. 

Ruth is not obsolete in this modern day. She is 
often put down to live in a very little place—a very 
plain and restricted corner, which it seems hopeless 
to try to make beautiful. 

But a little garden is sometimes sweeter than a big 
one, because the fragrance of sweet-peas and car- 
nations blends so closely together that every one 
passing the garden wall looks over to see what 
makes the scent. Mignonette likes humble places, 
and when it will not grow for great men’s gardeners, 
will bloom in a nature-lover’s little plot It is always 
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in a cottage window that we see the white stars of 
campanula. 

In that wonderful nature story-book, The Life 
of the Bee, by Maeterlinck, we are taught some 
marvellous things about the bee’s power to 
make every place and every thing that she touches 
wonderful. 

Although they have been working incessantly, and 
have left everything complete in their old hive, the 
moment that a new one is placed over a swarm, 
they begin instantly to construct their waxen pas- 
sages, their reservoirs for honey, their wonderful 
cells. 

Their scheme is beautiful in its order, and they 
carry it out wherever they are, for to the bee dis- 
couragement would mean something to be surmounted. 
Even when her carefully filled honeycombs are 
removed, she goes on immediately to fill others in 
their place. The whole of the marvellous history of 
the bee is a picture of what may be made of a 
restricted place and a single opportunity. 


** Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this, find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there—all worldly joys go less 
To this one joy of doing kindnesses,” 


Nearly all the people whom England delights to 
honour have come out of very quiet places and very 
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little corners. They gleaned every ear they could 
find in their own fields, and time made them reapers 
in the harvest-field of the world. 

We may lean on the gate that goes into the barley- 
field and watch the reapers all day, but we shall be 
empty-handed at its close. If we glean all day after 
the reapers, our slender sheaf may be a precious one 
at eventide, containing, it may be, the best of the 
corn. 

In the dreamy old precincts of Lincoln cathedral, 
where the sun falls with a mellow radiance across 
broad and wonderful towers, there is a statue of 
Tennyson, by Watts, himself a poet. 

Behind the bronze figure rises the cathedral, with 
its rare rose window, and its great majestic nave, 
itself a sermon and ahistory. The rooks caw sadly 
overhead, the touch of time is on the gabled houses, 
and the atmosphere of this old place on the hill is 
far removed from the modern town below its winding 
steep. 

Part of, and yet apart from this atmosphere, stands 
the figure of Tennyson, as he once stood in his 
own world. It is a familiar figure: we see the 
cloak he wore so often, the broad hat in his hand, 
and the noble poet’s brow. We see also in a picture 
his attitude to life, death, and his own soul —the 
attitude of humble reverence for what he felt, but 
could not understand, and for every little natural 
thing. 
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His eyes are not fixed on the infinite horizon, or 
even on the cathedral towers. He gazes at a little 
wayside flower that he holds in his hand, and which 
is to him as sure a symbol of the unseen and the 
wonderful as the most magnificent sunset, or the sky 
sown with stars. His attitude is written in his own 
words beneath— 


** Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


We see no gleaners following the sickle to-day, when 
machinery binds the sheaves, but there are still invisible 
fields to glean, and rich harvests may lie in some of 
them. There are two kinds of contented people. One 
kind takes everything for granted, and cares for nothing 
better. One, like Ruth in the barley-field, gleans 
brightness from every little happening, because of its 
own radiance. Homely things to this kind of nature 
are a chalice for happy meanings. It is they who 
have truly learned the nobility of a quiet life, and it 
is they who illumine such a life until it becomes a 
lamp for all the world. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was one of them. From 
beginning to end, his was a life of pain and limitation. 
He could not do or be what he would because of his 
weak health. His heart was in the Highland heather 
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and his own romantic town of Edinburgh. As a 
little boy, awake long hours at night, he watched the 
lights of other invalids across the square, and listen- 
ing to the wind, saw in it a gallant mythic horseman. 
As a man he longed to turn in the saddle of a gallop- 
ing horse, urging on his regiment. But his body 
necessitated a home in the South Seas, and a ‘ going 
softly’ every way. 

He was never able to.do more than glean in those 
fields that held so much for him, The active life 
which had always attracted his desire he was never 
able to touch. Often he was ordered not to use a 
pen because of the mere movement of writing, or to 
speak for days together. 

Yet he never laid down his work, never lowered his 
aim of perfection in it, and never lost his great gift 
of charming companionship, and his gay and brave 
boy’s heart. It was he who taught us that happiness 
is not an accident but an attitude, in that strong 
little poem which is a prayer that if answered would 
make any life worth living. 


‘* Tf I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face 3 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake,” 
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The lives of few women really lack either atmos- 
phere or opportunity now, unless their hearts are 
dull enough to pass both without seeing them. 
There are interests on a lonely moor to-day, and 
in the narrowest street, that two hundred years 
ago would have seemed a limitless horizon to an 
English girl. 

In this age of wide views and splendid freedom, 
when we may buy, for a few shillings, books that 
enrich our very lives, it may do us good to pause 
and look for a moment into lives as eager, as full 
of capacity as our own. 

The story of the sisters of John Wesley is 
a typical one. Theirs was the cross of unful- 
filled promise, checked desires, and the cark- 
ing, daily fret of powerful minds given to little 
uses, 

With the exception of the Brontés, perhaps no 
finer family of intellects has ever been born under 
one roof, or possessed more natural inclination 
for study. In our own day, these girls would 
have eventually ranked among the _ intellectual 
leaders of their time. They would have become head 
mistresses of our great schools, leaders in social 
service, scholarly writers, or, maybe, wives of dis- 
tinguished men. 

In their own day they married yokels of Lincoln- 
shire because their father bade them. They per- 
formed menial tasks, went ill-clad, lived bitter days, 
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and looked forward to a grey monotony or a sordid 
old age. 

Hetty, the most brilliant of all, who read the 
Greek Testament fluently at eight, lived one of the 
most wretched lives on record, mated to a drunken 
plumber who treated her as a chattel. 

We read of Emilia, comparatively happy as a 
teacher in a school at Lincoln, but obliged to return 
home because her dress is too shabby for her post, 
and her parents can give her no other. She writes 
this in a letter to her brother John, at the same time 
imploring him to send her books, which she can 
obtain nowhere. 

Her shabby appearance weighed less with her 
than her starving brain. Perhaps the culture which 
their father had given them made life more difficult 
for his daughters. Each one had an unhappy 
married life, except Mary, the delicate cripple, whose 
love story is a graceful one, but who died when 
she had been a happy wife but a year. Her husband 
was John Whitelamb, known in Mrs. Wesley’s early 
letters as “poor statveling Johnny.” He was at 
first an intelligent charity boy, much at the rectory, 
who became the rector’s secretary, and after many 
privations went to Oxford, and was eventually curate 
of Wroote. 

John Wesley was always good to his unhappy . 
sisters, particularly in their old age, which to Patty 
at least was a bright one, for she belonged to Dr, 
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Johnson’s circle of brilliant women. But even John 
Wesley could not escape the spirit of his age in 
his early attitude towards the girls of Epworth 
rectory. 

Last of all, in the story of Ruth, comes the love 
of Boaz for the Moabitish maid. We cannot tell 
whether this was a romance, for the whole story is 
a picture, poetic enough, of an Eastern custom. 
It meant prosperity and worldly comfort to Ruth, 
but is not its most real touch of human nature 
the moment when Ruth’s child is laid in Naomi’s 
arms—the child of the woman “who loveth thee, 
which is better to thee than seven sons”? 

To the end Ruth was faithful to that sudden in- 
spiration which told her to follow her friend into 
an unknown land. In that land—and that village 
of Bethlehem, she became the ancestress of David, 
and of the Saviour of the World. 

Emerson has given us a phrase which has been 
commented upon more than once—the rose of joy. 
It has many meanings. It grows with fragile petals, 
but it has always a hidden life and strength that 
gives it a fragrance which can be detected wherever 
its presence may be. 

It belongs not so much to those who know a life 
of wide interest, great opportunity, even wonderful 
love, alone. It grows in the humble gardens of 
those whose plain lives are illumined by a hidden 
radiance of meaning and beauty, that hardly knows 
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anything to be commonplace, because of the halo 
that it wears. 


‘*Let there be thistles, there are grapes, 

If old things, there are new, 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 
Yet glimpses of the true... 

High over roaring Temple Bar, 
And, set in Heaven’s third story, 

I look at all things as they are, 
But thro’ a kind of glory.” 


Vi 


THE SYMPATHETIC GIRL. 
The Little Captive Maid. 


(2 KINGS v. I-3.) 


HE influence of the little maid who waited 

on the wife of Naaman has come down to 

us, a sweet savour through the centuries, although 
we do not even know her name. 

It is not easy to be sympathetic, particularly when 
you are far from your own land, and among strangers 
who have changed your whole experience. For real 
sympathy is a very different thing from a sympathetic 


manner. In many cases that appears to be a. 


gracious bearing inherited from some one else, or 
acquired by the polish that the rolling stone gathers 
so easily in the world. The real meaning of sym- 
pathy is help, as the little maid showed. 

Like Ruth, she was far from her own people, 
but hers was no voluntary exile. She had not 
chosen a little corner in which to shine. She had 
been driven out ruthlessly, carried off by violence, 

or 
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and set down to a life of servitude from which she 
could probably never hope to escape. 

What did she do when she had settled down 
in this new and narrow sphere? Perhaps she was 
torn with homesickness, spent with longing for 
some one she loved. But one of the first things 
she did in the gorgeous Syrian palace was to learn 
the dark secret that haunted it—the leprosy of 
her master Naaman, the captain of the host of 
Syria. 

Having put her finger upon this terrible thing, 
which might be hidden by rich raiment and great 
valour, but could not be ignored, the little maid 
next looked into her own small life, to try to find 
a way to help her master. 

She remembered the prophet, far away in the old 
land of Samaria. Perhaps he had helped a friend 
of hers—perhaps in her exile some of his gracious 
words had healed her sore heart. She was eager, 
because her faith was intense, that the good news of 
a deliverer should reach Naaman. 

We do not read of the little maid making any 
condition for herself. She did not ask for her freedom 
as a reward for Naaman’s cure. She made no 
stipulation for jewels or high rank. The story seems 
more lifelike because when her master returned we 
hear nothing of her being recompensed. Her impulse 
of sympathy desired only to be of use, and no doubt 
its success was her reward. 
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Much help is given in this world from politic 
motives, knowing that it is a kind of seed which may 
result in a rich harvest. But real sympathy turns 
in abhorrence from this motive. The only reward 
that real sympathy could ever claim or desire is 
love. 

It is easy to weep with those that weep. No doubt 
it was easy to the little maid to express sorrow for 
Naaman’s leprosy. Perhaps we all have, as human 
beings, sympathising with some one in great mis- 
fortune, a lurking gladness somewhere, though 
we do not heed it, that this terrible thing has 
not happened to us. It is only when love steps in 
to make some one else’s sorrow our own, that we 
would like to bear it instead—and that is sympathy 
of a different order, and belonging to a different 
plane. 

It is anything but easy sometimes to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice. Perhaps there has fallen to 
them the very thing that would make us happy. 
It may be, that when Naaman returned from 
Samaria, the maid would have found it difficult 
to rejoice if hers had not been such a pure impulse 
to help. 

She must have been always a helper. Such 
impulses are not born in a day, particularly a sorrow- 
ful one. Wecould not have blamed the little maid 
if she had been too absorbed in her own exile to 
heed the whisper of Naaman’s leprosy. She had fully 
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absorbed the teaching of that quaint little verse of 
Charles Kingsley’s— 
Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 


Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


The last thing that this wise maid sought as 
an object and an aim was her own personal and 
individual happiness. In this strange place where 
she found herself, she thought not of what she could 
get, but of what she could do. She was only a 
girl, but she had solved one great problem that 
many a philosopher dies without apprehending. 
She had learnt one great meaning of life—one 
reason why we spend here these swift years that 
pass as a tale that is told. She knew that service 
makes life worth living in spite of its outward 
aspect. 

Tupper once wrote words that hold a message of 
truth: “ Happiness is a little roadside flower growing 
’ on the highway of usefulness.” 

It was in the valley of humiliation that Christian 
found the herb called heartsease growing. Happiness 
is not something which is inevitable, for we find its 
reality most conspicuous in some lives that are the 
most difficult. 

The happiest person I know has had more troubles 
than any one I ever heard of. She is poor, weary, 
and old. Her home is in a long monotonous street, 
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and she works incessantly from dawn till night under 
the stress of much anxiety. Her own world passed 
her by long ago, or has gone out of sight into the 
shadow. Yet hers is not a lonely heart. It could 
not be, because she finds so much to praise and to 
enjoy. She never takes a railway journey without 
making a friend. Her hair is white, but her laugh 
is always gayest in a group of girls who count her 
their friend. One of her favourite sayings is this : 
“T think God must love me very much, for He has 
given me so many sorrows, and I see clearer through 
the tears that I have shed.” 

The sympathetic woman is increasing in England, 
let who will declare the contrary. We are tired of. 
the early Victorian damsel, who shrieked at suffering, 
and was so ready to show her sympathy by lifted 
hands and rolling eyes, but who was careful to faint 
when her help would have been valuable, and who 
stopped her ears to the cry of the world with comfort- 
able ignorance. 

We need, it is true, a sheath of armour if we are 
to go down into dark places to save the world, and if 
we are to speak bravely and to the point concerning 
wrongs that are still rife even in our own cultured > 
land, 

The child has an armour of innocence, and may it 
never be destroyed! But the woman’s armour should 
be knowledge—that knowledge which calls for an 
illimitable sympathy which, if worthy of the name, 
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will end in help. For every intelligent woman who 
refuses to wear her armour of knowledge, some little 
child, that it is her place to protect, must wear it 
instead, 

The time has come for women to cry “I am my 
sister’s keeper ”—to recognise that the purity trodden 
underfoot of men is the responsibility of those 
guarded women who do not know the real meaning 
of the word temptation. It may be that those who 
are prepared to save their sisters are obliged to call 
aloud from the housetops because their sisters’ blood 
cries in vain from the ground. 

In a recent delightful biography of Florence 
Nightingale, it is almost incredible to read that when 
she went out to that Christlike work in the Crimea 
which revolutionised the whole of English nursing, 
there were sheltered women in comfortable homes 
who accused her of unmaidenliness, The outlook of 
such women is to us amazing; one would think they 
had natures of stone; but the soldiers who lay suffer- 
ing and dying, among rats and vermin and the filth 
of neglect, kissed the shadow of “the lady with the 
lamp” as it fell upon their pillows when she passed 
at night through the wards of that great hospital at 
Scutari. 

There are women to-day who read the stories of 
Mary Magdalene, and the woman of Samaria, and 
who consider them a proof of the Divine help and 
power of Jesus Christ. Yet they would rather such 
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work in the modern world remained undone than 
know about it. There are still women who would 
limit the sympathies of their grown-up daughters, 
considerably over twenty, rather than give them any 
knowledge of the evil which they alone perhaps can 
help to change to good. 

Not until the awakening comes of that great army 
of middle-class women whose homes are so pure, so 
comfortable, and so insular, will God’s kingdom come 
to their countrywomen, to the little children, who 
have had no opportunity of knowing that shelter, 

But as yet the great majority of such women of the 
middle-class are only turning in their sleep, while 
between every night and morning their sisters’ souls 
go out into the dark. God has given us that great 
gift of a pure environment through no apparent 
effort of our own—and He has given it to us to 
enlarge. 

‘‘ What Thou hast given to me, Lord, here I bring Thee, 
Odour and light, and the magic of gold: 


Feet which must follow Thee, lips which must sing Thee, 
Limbs which must ache for Thee, ere they grow old.” 


It is when we are ourselves touched, that we feel 
keenly enough to want to save. When a sin, perhaps 
the curse of drink, enters our own family, and we see 
day by day its havoc in a promising life, how different 
becomes our attitude towards that sin. 

A hundred years ago, Mrs. Browning was a child 
in a luxurious home in the Malvern Hills. Her 
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father was a wealthy West Indian slave-owner, and 
she lived in princely comfort until her early girlhood 
was passed. Then two things touched her, and she 
began first to think, and then to feel. 

She had always been a lover of books, and a 
student of poetry and classical languages, even at 
nine years old. Now a fall from her horse made 
her an invalid, and books became not only a re- 
creation, but her chief occupation. 

Then came the emancipation of the slaves, for 
which our grandfathers paid the price, and Mrs, 
Browning’s father lost part of his great fortune. 
The beautiful home at Hope End, which lives again 
in the early pages of Aurora Leigh, was left for ever. 
She never went back to it except in thought, for it 
would have been to her “like the taking back of a 
broken flower to its stalk.” 

But a few years later, when, in an upper room in 
Wimpole Street, Elizabeth Barrett was a chronic 
invalid among London sights and sounds, the fact 
that she owed something of her own straiter 
circumstances to the freeing of the slaves, no doubt 
roused her sympathies somewhere else. 

In those days little tender children worked all day 
in factories and in mines, and knew nothing of 
childhood after the age of five or six. An Act of 
Parliament for their redemption was in train, but it 
was hastened by the heart of the country when a 
passionate poem appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
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which brought before the English people such a picture 
of childhood’s misery as no Blue-book would show 
them. It came from an invalid writing in a darkened 
room—but the writer helped to move England to 
action, A woman writing out of her own heart, 
spoke to every heart in the land. 

The “Cry of the Children” did, perhaps, as much, 
in its way, for the little factory workers as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin did to free the slaves, 

We have gone a long way in England since the 
days of Mrs. Browning’s youth, but we have still a 
farther way to go before day breaks, and the shadows 
flee from our land. Women have done much work 
since then, and in a wider arena, but they have more 
to do when their sympathy is based on a knowledge 
of which our grandmothers had little. 

We have still the “iron wheels.” No little child is 
shut away underground from the free fresh air of heaven 
now; but there are still wrongs rife in our native 
land which touch the children, which harm the very 
soul of unfolding youth. In the heart of many a 
woman, even to-day, this verse would only fall upon 
a wall of prejudice, or—what is worse—be heard 
unheeded, because the adjustment of the evil would 


mean diminished profits. 


6*Do you question the young children in their sorrow, 
Why their tears are falling so— 
The old man may weep for his to-morrow, 
Which is lost in long ago— 
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The old tree is leafless in the forest, 

The old year is ending in the frost, 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 

The old hope is hardest to be lost ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers 
In our happy Fatherland?” 


Perhaps you who read this are a young, well 
educated, thoughtful woman, standing at the threshold 
of life’s richest, fullest years. Perhaps you have taken 
up this little book on an autumn evening, to while 
away anidle hour. It may be that the wind wails 
around your homestead, and the sweeping rain 
dashes against your window-pane. 

There comes to you, muffled into soothing music, 
the hum of the never-ceasing city’s noise, or far 
away, across an ink-black landscape, you see a 
twinkling light here and there below a vast dark 
stretch of moor, and the divine silence of the 
country. 

But in either case you draw your curtains closely 
you stir the cheery fire, and lean back with content 
among the cushions of your cosy chair. Perhaps 
your favourite sitting-room is lined with the wise 
and radiant faces of your own collection of books 
whose pages are your dear familiar friends, and 
everything about you has a sweet association of its 
own. 

You do not care that the wind howls—why should 
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you? The blackness of the desolate moor at night 
only makes your home more cosy. The hum of 
the city disturbs you not a whit. It is no concern of 
yours to-night. You are safely sheltered in your 
beautiful English home. 

But perhaps on this very autumn evening, when 
your world is so full of comfort and cheery warmth 
that you pause to enjoy it before you open this book 
—at the very moment when you draw the curtains, 
and stir the fire, a scene is being enacted a few 
thousand miles away, of which a girl, younger than 
yourself, is the centre. 

Indeed you would call her a child, for she is but 
fourteen, and though her skin is darker than yours, 
her figure is one of lithe grace, and her eyes are 
beautiful. 

For weeks the terrible cholera goddess has 
swept over the village in the Indian jungle, and 
to-night the little devil-priestess has been brought 
out to appease her. 

Only fourteen—a girl, fashioned like a carefully 
guarded English girl—yet a priestess of the devil, 
dedicated in babyhood to that awful life! 

Before her, on the hard earth, are drawn the mystic 
signs, and placed the offerings to the goddess. The 
tom-toms beat, the people howl and cry, and beyond 
rise the white towers of the temple against the deep 
violet of the Eastern sky. 

And now a lamb is killed, and the devil-priestess is 
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drenched in its blood. Holding the heart of the dead 
lamb in her teeth, she is called upon to say how 
much blood the cholera goddess demands. 

The people stare at her in hopeless misery. She 
holds a broken vessel above her head in which the 
goddess is supposed to be whispering, and then a 
terrible excitement sweeps over the crowd, who throw 
themselves they know not where. 

The girl of fourteen has been given a burning 
drink, and now she is seized with frenzy. Once 
again, she is drenched with blood, and leaping and 
dancing, she seizes the heart of the lamb, and cries: 
“Blood! blood! Seas of blood! lest you and your 
children die in hundreds and thousands.” 

The picture passes, but it is not a picture. Itisa 
vivid and awful reality, taking place not in medieval 
times, but in the enlightened twentieth century, in 
the name of a religion, and in a land which England 
rules, Does not our sisters’ blood cry to us in our 
safe English homes, from the ground? 

In the heart of that red and cosy fire by which you 
sit, you may see another picture, equally terrible, 
equally true. This time, it is a Chinese father, 
besotted by opium until he has lost every vestige of 
any fatherhood he may have once possessed. The 
awful craving is upon him, and he has no money to 
buy the drug. He would willingly sell his soul for 
opium, but there is at hand something much easier to 
barter—his daughter, a Chinese girl, perhaps in her 
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early teens, with little shuffling feet, and frightened, 
wistful dark eyes. 

Her father gets his opium—but where is she to- 
night, while we sit safe in our charming homes? 
She is sold into an unnameable slavery. 

It was Englishmen who gave this opium to China, 
It is Englishmen who are keeping it there to-day, for 
the sake of its revenue and their own gold. Are 
Englishwomen going to do nothing to redeem the 
women of China from this curse? Did not two 
women speak out, in the age that freed the slaves and 
released the factory children? Our grandfathers gave 
their own gold; are we less noble than they, though 
so much more advanced? Has the call of the world 
stifled the cry of our sisters’ blood from the ground ? 


*‘ Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


That is a beautiful legend of Sir Launfal, a knight 
who went in search of the Holy Grail, dressed in 
richest mail, and with golden spurs. His was so 
exclusive a castle, that nobody but those of high 
degree ever entered it, while its walls were so high 
that even summer could not scale them. But he 
left it for his great quest, and rode out into the 
sunshine. 
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As he left his drawbridge, and his great gateway, 
a leper stood in Sir Launfal’s path, and held out 
his hand for alms. A loathing came upon the 
knight, and his flesh crept within his armour, while to 
his dainty nature the leper was a blot upon the 
morning. 

But he threw the man a piece of gold in scorn, 
which fell into the dust, and the leper left it there. 
“He gives only the worthless gold, who gives from 
a sense of duty,” he murmured, and “Better to me 
the poor man’s crust, and the blessing of the poor.” 

The proud knight went on, and through the glare 
of summer, and the frost of winter, he sought the 
Grail in distant lands until he was old, and his hair 
was grey. Then he came back to his castle on 
Christmas Eve, but another was master there, and 
high revels were held within its holly-wreathed walls. 
There was no place for him, and no shelter from 
the bitter cold and the wind that tossed his raiment, 


* An old bent man, worn out and frail, 
He came back from seeking the Holy Grail, 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 
No more on his surcoat was blazed the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor.” 


As Sir Launfal stood within his own castle 
gate, once more a leper came up to him. But this 
time he did not see the loathsomeness; he saw the 
soul in the leper’s eyes, and he broke his mouldy 
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crust in two and gave him half, with water in a 
wooden bowl, 

But it was fine wheaten bread and red wine that 
the leper ate and drank, and as Sir Launfal mused, 
there came a light about that place, and the leper 
stood before him glorified into a vision of the Son 
of Man, who spoke wonderful words— 

**In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail, 
Behold it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet, for Me, but now... 
The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 
In whatso we share another’s need, 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare, 
Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the intense 
lover of animals lacks sympathy with human sorrow. 
I have seen a woman lavish a wealth of endearment, 
and names that should be sacred to a great love, 
upon a terrier who has suffered a slight scratch. 
The same woman has waxed indignant over the 
strain put upon two horses dragging three people 
uphill. But she has turned in bored indifference 
from the story of a neglected, suffering child. She 
has yawned over the history of her sisters’ sorrows, 
She has plenty of sympathy, but it has run to waste. 
She has even a lonely heart perhaps, but its blood 
has never learnt to flow in any but very narrow 
channels, 
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But this chapter must be brought to a close. Our 
thoughts go back to the little pathetic figure of the 
captive maid whose sympathy we dwelt upon in the 
opening pages. 

To her clear eyes the dark spot in the life of that 
Syrian household speedily revealed itself, and as 
soon as she saw it the little maid came forward to 
help. If we have seen a dark place in the world, 
and have done nothing to let the sunlight in, we 
have taken upon ourselves a burden of selfishness 
that may some day crush us to the earth. We 
shall have no glorious part in that triumphant chant 
which, in spite of many hindrances, is coming true. 

** Out of the shadow of night, 


The world rolls into light— 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


VI. 


FHE GLORIOUS GIRL: 
The tking’s Daughter, 


(PSALM xlv. 13.) 


HE things that we remember best are those 

that have made pictures in our minds. The 

pictures that we love best are always those that are 
full of meaning and import to us. 

We go into a gallery, and unless we are art students 
we do not choose our favourites because of the way 
the colour is laid on, or even for their wonderful 
radiance or shadow. We donot fall in love witha 
charming or noble face because of the accuracy of its 
lines or the skill with which it is portrayed. Perhaps 
the picture we like best shows us just a deep lane 
drenched in sunlight, a meadow spread with cloth-of- 
gold in buttercup time, or something which is the 
illustration of a thought, a poem, or some old scene 
in which we have long been interested. 

Such pictures admit of many meanings as well as 


that which the artist has made visible. Each one who 
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looks at them with the eyes of his heart sees some- 
thing different there, is reminded of another scene, 
another day, and reads for himself something unknown 
to the man who covered the canvas with colour and 
light. 

There are verses in the Bible like this. Their 
obvious meaning is a beautiful one, but behind it lies 
a picture, imaginative perhaps, but full of truth. 
These fleeting scenes, painted perhaps in a single 
verse, are indeed worth dwelling upon. 

There is one of them in the Forty-fifth Psalm, where, 
in verse thirteen, we read of the King’s Daughter. 
She is described in the Authorised Version in such a 
beautiful phrase that we are almost reluctant to turn 
to the Revised and more correct text. 

In our older Bibles we read that “The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within.” But the real 
rendering of the verse should be, “The king’s 
daughter, within the palace, is all glorious.” 

She was no doubt a dark-eyed Eastern princess, 
preparing to enter the presence of the king, her 
father, in that stately palace of ancient luxury where 
nothing glittered but purest gold, where every 
fashioned thing was the slow and careful work of an 
artist, where colour and scent, rare treasures, and rich 
broideries made up an environment for the daughter 
of the king that was wholly beautiful. 

Her dress was inwrought with gold—not the tawdry 
tinsel of our own day, but the rich encrusted gold 
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that was so inseparable a possession of these far- 
off Eastern kings, and regarded as their rightful 
heritage. 

Possibly the weight of her own gems was a burden. 
Her life, perchance, was one in which the horizon was 
so close that she saw nothing beyond it, because we 
know that she dwelt in the inner part of the palace, 
her life probably untouched by the outside world. 

Being the daughter of an Eastern king she would 
have no drudgery to perform, and leisure and reverie 
would make up her day. Yet, among stuffs and 
spices, jewels and costly possessions, hers would be 
that worst drudgery of nothing to do. 

It may be that within the fine lattice-work which 
shut the princess from the world, there was a dreamy, 
silent old rose garden, in which she walked with the 
virgins, her companions, when the evening air was 
cool, and listened to the distant hum of life. 

Or it may be that, like the daughters of some 
Eastern kings to-day, the princess had seldom seen 
even the flowers in her father’s garden, save on those 
rare occasions of rejoicing when she was taken into 
the king’s presence, with such elaborate preparation. 

Every beautiful thing since the world began is 
the outcome of a thought. Even the carved walls 
and rich trappings that secluded the princess had 
been designed by somebody, and slowly grown to 
perfection. 

There is in the city of Florence a pair.of bronze 
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gates, the workmanship of Lorenzo Ghiberti, who 
lived in medieval days. No chance visitor to the city 
fails to see these gates which have made a man’s 
name immortal. They have lost the gilt and the 
colour that they wore in the artist’s day, but the grace 
of their fashioning is more apparent for evermore, and 
its secret lies largely in this: Lorenzo Ghiberti 
thought about these gates for twenty years before his 
design was complete. Their beauty took its form 
first in his inmost heart, before it stood before the 
world as a perfect thing. 

This is the kind of beauty that belongs to the real 
King’s daughter, whose Father is God, and whose 
beauty makes her what she may become, though not 
in a day, or an hour, but by means of an inward 
radiance that shines with an ever-widening light until 
it is revealed as something “all glorious.” 

In the porch of Solomon’s temple there were two 
pillars, carved and wrought about with devices by 
Hiram, a widow’s son, who had inherited his unerring 
power to make things beautiful from ancestors who 
manifested the same talent. 

He made glorious chapiters of molten brass, and 
carved them with delicate pomegranates. But the 
glory of the pillars came last, and was something 
simple. “Upon the top of the pillars was lily work: 
so was the work of the pillars finished.” 

No doubt the crowning glory had been in Hiram’s 
mind from the beginning, and at last it stood revealed 
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in outward form—a pure wreath of lily work, perfect 
and seemly in every detail, without which the more 
gorgeous beauty of brass and pomegranate would have 
lost much of its grace. 

There may have been such a pillar within the 
palace of the princess—even a plain pillar with only 
one wreath of lily work, but that a perfect one. 
It may be that the choicest lily work in the 
palace was in the character of the princess, who we 
know was beautiful. 

In this one verse of splendour and poetry, we are 
given a glimpse of the outward adornment and the 
exclusive life of the king’s daughter as though we 
saw it at the end of a long vista of palaces, 

But throughout the Bible we meet the daughters 
of a King, though they are not always earthly prin- 
cesses in broidered work. Sometimes their only 
ornament is a meek and quiet spirit, that adornment, 
so easy to scoff at, so difficult to acquire. 

In the same psalm, we read that the king’s daughters 
were honourable women, and throughout the Bible 
it is the inner beauty that shines out of the faces 
of all those women whose natures may be called 
royal. 

They are the real princesses though sometimes 
clad in homespun. We may look for a moment into 
the life of the woman who was glorious within the 
palace, and whose surroundings were glorious. It 
takes time to learn the mystery of the beauty of that 
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King’s daughter who may be here as well as there, 
who belongs to no age or atmosphere that we may 
not breathe, and who is always all glorious—but her 
glory comes from within. It has nothing to do with 
features, though it gives a sweet curve to lips, and 
lays a wonderful smile in eyes that see through 
ordinary things. It is part of the eternal and the 
life wholly a thing of spirit, and because the soul 
of the King’s daughter is beautiful, she wears its 
expression in this present life. 

It is generally upon the face of an older woman 
that we see the sign manual of the glory within, 
because it has not ever been born in a night. It is 
always the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
invisible grace, that has grown out of a life lived 
upon very high levels and familiar with a rarefied 
atmosphere, 

Perhaps we do not notice enough the expressions 
of young girls, and they are usually the last people 
to think of them. To them, beauty is a thing ot 
dainty colouring, shining hair, outward grace, and 
beautiful garments. They look forward with a dim 
apprehension to the time when they may lose it. 
Perhaps they are the readiest to believe that false 
proverb which tells us it is but skin deep. To them 
there may be little meaning in such a phrase as the 
beauty of the soul. 

But as a woman grows out of girlhood it is 
her expression that counts. There is to a great 
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extent the history of her life written in her face. 
When 


** Nature the old nurse took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story book 
Thy Father hath written for thee,’ ” 


she did not only mean the story of the visible 
world. She meant also the story of life which leaves 
its impression just as indelibly as the rocks and 
stones leave theirs. 

As we walk down the fashionable thoroughfares 
of a crowded city, on a sunny day, how many women 
we meet who.are old enough to wear their lives on 
their faces. Yet so many of them have an almost 
uniform expression—a stare containing no more of 
their souls than the endless shop windows into 
which they gaze. Some of them have youthful, 
almost unlined faces. They have never thought 
enough to make marks. So many wear the 
livery of a soul in bondage to a querulous and 
discontented spirit, or a life so bound about with 
prejudice that the essence of its very spirit is 
artificial. 

The woman who becomes glorious must begin 
early to train her desires, to watch her outlook, and 
herself. She can never grow old or uninteresting. 
She is only more charming as the years pass, be- 
cause her soul has discovered the secret of perpetual 


youth. 
8 
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Prejudice drops away from her instead of forming 
a crust about her heart. She never talks about 
things passing her by, and about giving up interest 
in this or that. 

New books are a feast to her, and no matter how 
scanty her leisure, she could not live without the joy 
of books. To explore her mind is to come upon 
new treasures. Her friendship is a _never-failing 
delight—something that makes life indeed a wonder 
and a holy thing that has nothing to do with its 
circumstances. 

Weare still all too familiar with the middle-aged 
woman who has never grown up. She has been in 
the first place that lamentable thing, a spoilt child. 
She has never been required to make any effort 
for her outward circumstances, and the very fact 
that she has been “rose-lined from the cold,” has 
placed her in a cradle for the rest of her life. 
She has often been possessed of good brain power 
and plenty of force, but she has frittered them 
away upon nothing, and little things loom in 
her perspective just as largely as they do in a 
child’s. 

There is no more aggravating being than this 
woman to a thoughtful, intellectual girl, struggling 
perhaps towards a career which employs her highest 
powers, which calls out every possible effort of 
thought, which is fast giving her a true attitude 
towards a comprehensive grasp of life. 
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To be told by somebody who has never thought 
at all that youth and ignorance — maturity and 
wisdom—are synonymous terms, makes way for a 
contempt that is harmful to the striver. 

It is three hundred years since George Herbert 
wrote a verse which might be addressed to many 
women yet— 


**Fly idleness, which yet thou canst not fly 
By dressing, mistressing, and compliment. 
If these take up thy day, the sun will cry 
Against thee, for his light was only lent. 
God gave thy soul brave wings, put not those feathers 
Into a bag, to sleep out all ill weathers.” 


The influence of the woman who is all glorious 
is a wonderfully different one. It is to her that one 
brings thoughts and feelings that are too crude, or 
it may be too daring, to tell the world. It is 
her wisdom that points out their weak places, that 
agrees heartily with their true aspects, and sends 
them forth again, having passed through her crucible, 
shaped ready for use. Her life is a chalice for 
beautiful thoughts, other people’s as well as 
her own; for superficial things are of little account 
to her. 

Some time ago, one Sunday morning, I sat in a 
little lonely church in the Lake Country. The door 
was open, and the gracious fragrance of pines, the 
breath of summer among everlasting hills, was 
wafted in, 
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It was a plain old church with no wealth of 
carving, only its pillars and its grave grey walls 
made it beautiful because they were fashioned long 
ago. 

Opposite to where I sat, there was a stained-glass 
window in the chancel. Its mellow lights fell in bars 
of emerald and blood-red across the pavement 
beneath, and where the sun touched it, its own 
beauty was transfigured. But in the figures that 
composed it, there was only pictured grace, beautiful 
as that was. And behind it—through it—there was 
nothing. One looked at the glass and saw nothing 
else, for the colours that stained the white pavement 
were laid there by the sun. 

But across the church there was another window— 
clear and plain, and filled with only latticed panes 
that attracted no eyes to themselves. Yet this 
window framed a scene the glory of which could be 
held by no stained-glass window. Away against 
the horizon of violet and flame, rose the mysterious 
cairn of Coniston Old Man. The living purple of 
miles of heather rose like a royal sheen. The great 
pine woods, the delicate larches, stood like sentinels 
on the lower slopes, and through them came the light 
of shining water. 

Peak upon peak rose everywhere, violet clad, 
breathing the very life of nature that “never did 
betray the heart that loved her.” It was a glory 
that gleamed beyond the plain window—the same 
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glory that gleams in the eyes of the woman who is 
glorious with the inner radiance, 


**A man may look on glass, 

On it may stay his eye, 
Or, if he pleases, through it pass, 

And the heavens espy.” 


There is in the atmosphere of this King’s daughter 
something that reminds one of a cathedral at noon- 
day. The arches of its magnificent nave may be 
austere, for they would lose their majesty if they 
were ornate; it is built on grandly simple lines, but 
there is nothing cold about it in the radiance of 
noon. The pavement that so many generations have 
trodden is illumined by the sun, and behind the 
great screen lark-like voices are chanting in the choir. 

It was evidently a woman wearing this inner 
beauty who was in the mind of Arthur Hugh Clough— 


“‘Every woman is, or ought to be, a cathedral, 
Built on the ancient plan, a cathedral pure and perfect, 
Built by that only law, that use be suggester of Beauty, 
Nothing concealed that is done, but all things done to adorn- 
ment, 
Meanest abilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish.” 


The glorious woman is always a useful one. Some 
of the beauty within her is shown in the work of her 
hands, for no true and highly developed woman has 
useless hands. She is incomplete, and there is a bare 
place in her beauty somewhere, if she is only an 
encumbrance in emergency, 
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“ She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needlework,” and even in this, we are sure that its 
finest beauty was out of sight, composed of soft 
colours, and blended like the leaves in spring. 

It was a maid of this description who became 
the virtuous woman described in Proverbs, and whose 
price was far above rubies. We do not wonder that 
her household was clothed in scarlet, because she 
sought wool and flax, and worked willingly with 
her own hands. We are not surprised that strength 
and honour are her clothing, because she riseth while 
it is yet night, her candle goeth not out, and she 
eateth not the bread of idleness. We know she 
loved beautiful things, because her clothing was of 
silk and purple. We know that she had a fine mind, 
because she openeth her mouth with wisdom. 

We hear the word “lady” far too much to-day, 
and it has been degraded by ignoble uses. We are 
afraid of the word woman, that infinitely greater one. 
We are anxious to be ladies, perhaps we are all too 
careless as to whether we are worthy of the name of 
woman. 

Yet the early meaning of lady is a beautiful one— 
the loaf-giver. There are different kinds of loaves, 
for man does not live by bread alone, and the loaf 
that the glorious woman gives is always the one for 
which the receiver is most hungry. Perhaps nobody 
has so well drawn in everlasting verse, as Words- 
worth, the sweet and comforting picture of a true 
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English gentlewoman. Those who have one such in 
their own holy of holies, will know how true it is, 
**T saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 


There is another poem of Wordsworth’s, which 
every girl who longs to be glorious within should 
know by heart. It has no name, it could not have, 
but it begins with the words, “Three years she grew 
in sun and shower.” It is the story of the girl who 
was Nature’s chosen gentlewoman, and whose life was 
moulded entirely according to Nature’s will and law. 


**This child I to myself will take: 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own.” 

How did Nature control her darling child? Not 
by influences upon her outward self in earth and 
heaven, in glade and bower; the maid was not taught 
to regard the beauty all about her as a setting for 
herself. She was taught to see what lay about her, 
while she herself remained insignificant. And next, 
as a natural consequence, she began to 


“Feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain,” 
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Already she has learnt that beauty must mean 
discipline, that from the infinite and the eternal 
behind the visible world, comes a power to kindle 
her soul into kinship with what she cannot see. 

She is perfectly spontaneous, for her prototype in 
the wild mountain up which she springs is the fawn. 
But the atmosphere of those heights is already hers. 


** And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things.” 


Then comes the moment when the quiet beauty of 
earth and hill and sky enter not only into her soul, but 
leave their mark upon her body. A certain stately 
dignity comes to her. It has been lent to her by 
the floating clouds. The willow bends for her, and 
beside it, her slender form grows pliable, and bends 
to meet those delicate airs that are breathing upon 
her spirit. 

The maid is aware now of the transformation that 
Nature is working in her spirit. She has submitted 
to the influences about her, and now her soul goes 
out to meet them. Even in the motions of the storm 
she finds a grace which acts upon her because she 
has learnt the secret of silent sympathy. 

‘**She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place.” 

The maid has now reached that point in her ex- 

perience whence she deliberately goes in search of 
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pure and silent forces that she knows will mould 
her nature. And she has unconsciously assimilated 
enough of those forces to know where to seek more. 

She does not go out into the crowd to see life. She 
does not rush about from one form of excitement, 
religious or otherwise, to another, 

She does not take up this and that until her days 
are crowded beyond any possibility of thought, and 
with no place or time in them for high desire to 
mellow into beautiful being. She leans her ear in 
many a secret place known only to herself perhaps, 
and not among the grandest of the places where 
Nature’s moods are beautiful. It may be that she 
discovered this rivulet on the hillside one day when 
a special message waited for her there, and that she 
has come there since, many times, to be alone—to 
absorb its beauty, to think its thoughts — and 
naturally, therefore, to pray. 

Following upon this attitude, we come with un- 
adorned simplicity to its natural result, expressed 
in two of the truest and most perfect lines in English 
poetiy-— 


‘* And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face,” 


This is the real secret of the woman who is glorious 
within. 

Graciously and easily, without effort, and without 
knowing it, the atmosphere that she has dwelt in of 
her own accord has passed into her life—and then 
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into her face. She felt, she saw, she desired, she 
sought, and she dwelt in this beauty until it 
entered into her, and became part of her eternal 
nature, 

We may not choose our sphere very often, but 
we can always choose our atmosphere. The things 
that make us are generally what we have de- 
liberately cultivated. The friends first, the books 
second, the recreation third, are perhaps what most 
influence our daily life, and therefore our inmost 
souls. 

We may have to live in a dull street, where the 
piercing jangle of piano organs, the incessant crying 
of children, and the bawling of hawkers at times well- 
nigh deprive us of our reason. But we can choose in 
what secret places we will lean our ear and decide which 
murmuring sound shall pass into our face. The sun 
sets in glory at the end of a dull street, and a thrush 
will sing as sweetly in a cage at a window as in the 
depth of a green glade. If we do not take delight 
in these, we have yet much to learn. 

It is saddening to think of some of the sounds that 
are dearest to the young and impressionable women 
as well as men to-day—the clang of the electric tram 
car as it vibrates eternally in crowded streets, the 
jangle of the seaside minstrel instead of the music 
of the sea, the hoot of the rushing motor in quiet 
places, instead of the sough of the wind in the 
pines. 
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A woman whose life is wholly unselfish, and 
entirely spent in the service of humanity in the 
slums, remarked not long ago that she had been 
staying on the top of a hill, facing the mountains, and 
with nothing about her but woods and wilds, and no 
other house near, 

She had not only been bored, she had been 
frightened, and the quietness had oppressed her like 
a weight of care, to such an extent that she had come 
down shuddering to a little watering-place where 
people congregated and children played. 

In the city slum this woman did not miss the 
secret places where nature’s murmuring sound might 
alone be heard. Though she had a noble nature, this 
side of it was wholly uncultivated, and she had missed 
very much that goes to make the glory within. 

On the other hand, it is in sordid streets that we 
sometimes catch a very unexpected glimpse of the 
inner radiance. A few days ago I was standing 
outside a second-hand book shop in a dull Liverpool 
street. It was a shabby old place, with miles of 
monotonous houses that had had their day, on one 
side, and on the other a modern street that cared little 
for books old or new. 

A row of old treasures stood outside the shop, 
with a glamour and yet with a sadness all their 
own, for somebody long ago had perhaps collected 
them as lovingly as we collect our books. Among 
them were three volumes of Mrs. Hemans’ verse, 
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which looked uninteresting enough, but an old man 
came up, and began to examine them. 

He was a picturesque figure, and was evidently a 
road-mender, for he had leaned a great spade against 
the shelf of books. He wore a pointed hat with a 
broad brim, a kind of scarf was swathed about his 
waist, and between his shaggy brows and long grey 
beard gleamed a pair of fine brown eyes in an almost 
beautiful face. 

“Who was this lady, mum?” he asked me. 

“ Are you fond of books?” I asked, as I replied. 

“J am that, mum,” he said in the unmistakable 
tones of a book-lover. ‘‘I suppose we shall have no 
books in heaven,” and he shouldered his spade 
regretfully, and went away down the busy street. 
He was a poor old road-mender, somewhat ragged, 
but he had found a place in which to lean his ear, 
and its beauty had passed into his face. 

In that essay of thoughts that help, Te Lantern 
Bearers, Robert Louis Stevenson has preached us a 
profound sermon on the power of a secret joy in our 
lives, The Lantern Bearers were a set of schoolboys 
who found a passionate pleasure in prowling over the 
sand-hills after dark, with lighted lanterns buttoned 
up inside their coats, Only they knew what delight 
this gave them, for it represented to their boyish 
minds a kind of poetry that they would be the last 
to be able to express—but it came from a secret 
place, 
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Stevenson has rightly compared a bare realism to 
a picture of mud and old iron—things that are 
certainly there, but which need not hold the citadel 
of our natures. 

He tells us of a monk who, going through a wood, 
heard a bird sing. He did but listen to a trill or two, 
yet when he got back to the monastery gates, he 
found himself a stranger, where only one was left 
who recognised him. 

“And it is just a knowledge of this, and a 
remembrance of those fortunate hours in which the 
bird has sung to us, that fills us with such wonder 
when we turn the pages of the realist... . The true 
realism, always and everywhere, is that of the poets; 
to find out where joy resides, and give it a voice far 
beyond singing. . . . For no man lives in the external 
truth, among salts and .acids, but in the warm, 
phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with the 
painted windows and the storied walls.” 

The story of Helen Keller, the famous American 
girl who is deaf, blind, and dumb, is a proof of the’ 
reality of the woman who is glorious within. Her 
life is more wonderful than any romance. Once, she 
was like a little animal, wild, seemingly untamable, 
and unable to learn anything at all. Now, without 
sight, hearing, or speech, she is a cultured woman, a 
choice writer, proficient in languages, and finding her 
zest in the things for which we are accustomed to 
need all our faculties. Helen Keller has proved 
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indeed that it is often through indolence that we 
fail to find a secret place to make our whole lives 
beautiful. 

The woman who has become all glorious is seldom. 
disappointed. She is good to take anywhere—most e 
of all to the places which you have first described to 
her with enthusiasm. She never says as I have heard 
young and 4d/asé people assert, that she has not yet 
seen the place that came up to her expectations. If 
you take her to a green lane, and tell her that she 
will love it, you may be certain that neither she nor 
you will be disappointed. She does not say that 
Edinburgh has been over-rated, that Oxford is a 
fraud, that the brook at Somersby is a poor little 
thing, and that she expected the Scottish mountains 
to be higher. 

That is the attitude of the materialist, who has 
never leaned her ear anywhere because it has always 
been so full of the noise of the crowd. It is quite as 
much a cultivated sense to find out beauty, as to 
appreciate what is visible to every one. 

*Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done?” 

There is a little prose poem, often seen in shop 
windows, called “My Symphony.” It is one that 
the glorious woman keeps in her heart and sings 
there, 
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“To live content with small means; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather than 
fashion; to be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy 
not rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, 
act frankly, to listen to stars and birds, babes and 
sages, with open heart; to hear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never; in a word, to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up 
through the common.” 

We meet in one sentence in the Pzlgrim’s Progress 
— “A young woman, her name was Dull.” We all 
know her, and suffer her more or less gladly, and at 
times, more or less often, we partake of her nature. 
But she is not the woman who is all glorious within, 
though quite often she has a beautiful face. 

She has sometimes been a lovely girl,and hasthought 
she has fulfilled her part in the world by looking pretty 
—a thing that she found successful enough without 
further exertion as long as she was young, I heard 
some one say the other day: “A friend has been 
spending the day with me. She is the most beautiful 
woman I know. She sat and looked beautiful all the 
time—but oh, how dull she was!” 

No, she whose nature is glorious is never dull, nor 
is her world dull either. She is interesting with an 
ever-increasing interest because she has so long been 
interested. And when the little ripple which each 
life makes on the surface of the world closes over her 
departure, it is the woman all glorious within who 
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leaves a blank in a few hearts that nothing can fill 
until they follow her. 


‘*A fugitive and gracious light she seelss, 
Shy to illumine ; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or with gold, 
With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 
*Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold, 
But the smooth slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired.” 


VIII. 


THE GIRL WHO CHOSE THE 
BETTER PART. 


Mary. 
(LUKE x. 38-42.) 


HE most difficult thing to change in life is the 
point of view which is ours by nature. By 
this I do not mean the attitude towards life of our 
particular family, and which we find waiting for us, 
Sometimes that point of view is the most difficult of 
all to accept. I mean the natural and spontaneous 
relation that springs up between a spirit and its 
environment. 

We may enlarge, restrain, and educate it, but we 
seldom alter its attitude. To make ourselves over 
again into different beings is impossible, for we can 
never be any one but ourselves, Our aim should be 
to be our best selves, and the difficulty that made 
friction in the lives of Martha and Mary was that 
each thought the right point of view was something 
that the other had no desire to attain, 

9 
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We are too familiar with the story to need its 
being recounted here. We see the little whitewashed 
house at Bethany, the two sisters waiting, and the 
sumptuous meal prepared. Then Jesus comes, and 
all is not quite ready, and Martha will not serve the 
meal until it is. Everything in her dainty house- 
hold must honour Jesus Christ in proportion as it 
shows her own perfect care. 

But Mary has forgotten the very existence of food, 
and everything connected with that hour as far as 
it concerns the little house at Bethany. She only 
remembers that the great moment of her life has 
come, when she may sit at the feet of the Master and 
learn for herself that which will help her to live her 
life in days, distant as yet, when the feast of that 
day, and perhaps even the home among the fig 
trees, are things of a transient past. 

Some time ago, I heard a preacher say he was 
convinced that Jesus Christ afterwards told Mary to 
go and help her sister. I am not sure that He did. 
I have heard it said that to many people Mary is an 
aggravating character who, while anxious to pose as 
a disciple, chose the easier way of showing her love 
to Christ, and was not willing to do the work that 
lay next her hand. 

I am sure that this is not a correct estimate either. 
Jesus Christ understood both Mary and Martha with 
a swift, unerring intuition, that comprehended not 
only the situation of the moment but the whole trend 
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of their individual lives. If He had not done so, He 
would not have said so conclusively and so unre- 
servedly, “ Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 

And why was it the good part, when her sister 
was toiling and slaving to make the little home ready 
for the Great Guest? Is it not because it was the 
eternal part instead of the transient—the desire for 
that attitude towards life which may have to use 
hands and head for small and needful things but 
which will never give to them soul and spirit ? 

We are not given to understand that Mary was 
not in the habit of helping her sister. If she had 
never done so, Martha would not have expressed 
surprise at her holding aloof. It was mow, at this 
supreme moment, that Mary absolutely refused to be 
defrauded of her eternal inheritance by those things 
which on the morrow would be as though they had 
never been. 

Looking at life from a different standpoint, Mary 
had a different point of vision from her sister, 
Hers was the more difficult, the more responsible part, 
because she saw what was holden from Martha’s 
eyes. Mary had been familiar with her sister’s out- 
look for long, probably she understood it well, and 
was often weary of its reiterated detail. But it was 
her duty to be patient, with a patience that could 
never be Martha’s, because she understood both her 
own and her sister’s point of view. 
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The greater includes the less in psychology as well 
as in mathematics; Martha had but an imperfect 
comprehension of the eternal element in daily life. 
Probably her sister was a daily enigma toher. We 
may not ignore what we understand, and we rarely 
perceive what is incomprehensible to us, in another, 
so Mary had therefore chosen the most difficult, as 
well as the better part. 

She must have realised this, because when we read 
the story carefully, we recognise that she was patient. 
She neither protested nor excused herself when 
Martha grew indignant: she just waited until the 
storm was past. And then, seeing all, understanding 
all, Jesus Christ justified her in a way that perhaps 
mystified Martha, but which Mary understood. The 
story ends there, and its real meaning would have 
been less plain if we had been given Martha’s reply. 

We may have known times when we have been 
deep in talk with one who could help us—when the 
conversation had glided naturally into very high and 
sacred places, and had touched the border of some 
illumination, or some subject, on which we had long 
been seeking light, or the conviction of this particular 
mind. 

At that very moment, perhaps, the door of the 
room was flung open, and a member of the household 
entered with clamouring questions, and apologies to 
the guest. Supper was waiting, there was an ex- 
clamation of horror because we had perhaps allowed 
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the fire to die out in the interest of something that 
had nothing to do with the moment. 

Instantly a different atmosphere filled the whole 
room. Things temporal became for the time all in 
all, and we realised with a weariness of soul that our 
chance had gone, and eternal things passed out of 
sight. 

It is not difficult at such a moment to understand 
and to realise in what way Mary had chosen the 
good, because the eternal part. 

There is a little curious picture by William Blake 
that bears the name, “I want! I want!” It shows 
two small pigmies standing on the edge of a cliff, 
and all about them is a vast space of night, studded 
with a few stars. High above there is a faint crescent 
moon, and from the edge of the cliff to this moon in 
the sky goes up a long mysterious ladder. 

One of the pigmies has his foot on the ladder; he 
has begun to climb to the stars, and whether he ever 
reaches them or not, he has left the bare cliff behind 
him, and the material earth is no longer his chosen 
sphere. 

He has one foot on the cliff still, for he is only at 
the bottom of the ladder. The title of the picture 
suggests that his desire is too big toname. But his 
attitude is that of Mary. She did not leave the white- 
washed home at Bethany to wander after Jesus over 
the Judzan hills. Her feet were still on earth, but 
her eyes looked up to the stars. Her very desires 
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were giving her in this present life a place in that 
eternal life which she yearned to make her own, 


*¢ But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped, 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


The character of Mary is no more obsolete in the 
world to-day than the character of Ruth. We find 
her in every rank of life, in every kind of occupation, 
and always maintaining the eternal in spite of the 
deadening influence of the transient. 

But the Mary of to-day, though she seeks the better 
part, does not always find it—does not always know 
what it is that she is looking for. 

Perhaps she is one of that large army of women 
whom we meet in crowds every day in our modern 
city streets. She is neatly clad, but at the first 
glance she is a replica of hundreds like herself. 
She spends, it may be, certain hours of each day in 
a reputable office. Her home is in a long, respect- 
able street, in a suburb which contains a hundred 
or more of such thoroughfares. There are lace 
curtains of a uniform drapery at every window, 
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with a fern in a fancy pot between, and outside a tidy 
little garden, 

Absolutely no individuality exists in such a place, 
unless it comes from something very alien from 
bricks and mortar, lace curtains, and jutting gables. 

These are the joy of Martha’s heart. As long as 
the knocker is bright, the meals well cooked, the 
curtains looped immaculately, and the family sewing 
accomplished, Martha’s soul is filled with peace, and 
she can afford to view life complacently. 

But not so Mary. She may also have done 
these things, but an existence holding nothing but 
the regularity of its days, moving smoothly on the 
oiled wheels of comfort which her sister loves, makes 
her cry out in despair that such days are indeed as 
grass, 

Mary does not turn to cheap and gaudy pleasures 
for an outlet and a something that shall show her a 
life which has not this terrible transiency as its greater 
part. She does not walk the streets with anybody 
who is willing to be her companion, or seek that 
flaring circle of light that often means a going down 
into the dark. She who does that in her dissatis- 
faction, is not really desiring the eternal. She is but 
following Martha into another variety of materialism. 

Mary does not do these things, however tempted to 
seek solace in them, because she has chosen the 
greater, and she is not going back upon her choice. 
She has had her glimpse of the eternal, and she can- 
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not be satisfied with that which would mean a 
dwindling soul. Her difficulty is that she does not 
know how to cultivate what she has chosen, because 
she does not always know what belongs to it. 

She does not realise perhaps that its essence is 
hidden in everything by which we climb. 


** Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern.” 


These things are not things of fortunate circum- 
stance. That which helps to raise our lives above 
sordid circumstance and petty detail, is not reached 
through an avenue of wealth. It sometimes comes 
to us by the cultivation of a spirit of enjoyment, 
by always enjoying the simplest things best. Surely 
there is a sublime simplicity about everything eternal. 
Our little finite minds are so warped by petty detail 
that we cannot comprehend it. 

In following the quest of the eternal our greatest 
desire is for something that shall transform ourselves 
from the commonplace to the ideal. Transformation 
of the whole comes often by way of transfiguration 
of everything that composes it, and we cannot afford 
to consider anything either little or common. 

There is a verse which says, “ Be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind.” It is an order, and it 
states a simple fact, but we are very apt to regard it 
as something either impossible or optional, and 
having little to do with eternal life. 
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There never was so much trash read as to-day. 
It is bought for a penny, and smattered over with 
religion, to ensure its entrance into respectable homes, 
There are families who sit down every week, in cosy 
rooms, to devour these weekly story papers, and who 
have lived upon such sickly confections until they 
care nothing for those great and good books which 
make us thank God we have learnt to read. 

Every week their standard is lower, until a book 
becomes to them the last resort of the idle—some- 
thing to go to sleep over on a Sunday afternoon, 
It has probably never occurred to them that the 
books we read are factors in the making of those 
souls which we carry into the eternal life, whose 
plane is fixed by us now. What we hear is apt to 
pass away. What we read becomes in time a part 
of our very being. 

We hear of the strenuous life, and we hear of 
the simple life, and they have different meanings 
according to the speaker. But a strenuousness in 
refusing to be put off with less than the best, and 
a sincere simplicity, are indeed attributes of the better 
part. 

“ We needs must love the highest when we see it” 
has become a glib and hackneyed saying, but how 
many say it who have never taken the trouble to find 
out if they were looking for that “highest.” Once 
seen it never goes fully out of sight, for the windows 
of heaven once opened are never wholly closed again. 
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Unlike so many ambitions, the best things form an 
environment into which all may step who will. 


** Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; 
Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking : 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


The way we spend our leisure is a proof of the 
quality of our souls. Games are good, but it is a 
pitiful thing to see an elderly woman whose only 
enthusiasm is for them, The conversation in many 
a drawing-room often causes the looker-on to wonder 
for a moment whether human life is of value after 
all, It frequently requires a stout heart to start a 
sensible topic, while any inspiring one speedily dies 
of inanition, and the speaker is usually credited with 
a desire to be superior. 

In those days of the eighteenth century when John 
Wesley went up and down the hills and dales of 
England,—days that seem now so remote,—calling to 
the people to awaken from their lethargy, it was 
unfashionable to be eager about anything. “En- 
thusiasm” was cried down alike by stern parents, 
experienced teachers, and the clergy of the Church. 
It was pernicious, dangerous, and led they knew not 
where. 

The centuries have changed that, but in the 
twentieth there are those who would be ashamed 
to show enthusiasm in a cause like that of rescuing 
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the heathen from degradation, in this country or any 
other, but who go into ecstasies over toy dogs. 
Such misplaced enthusiasms are enough to make 
angels weep. A sense of proportion is not a small 
matter. 

Shelley was considered an atheist, but he spent 
his life in a blind, faulty groping after the eternal, 
which was so real a part of his own nature. It is easy 
to condemn those lives that have taken great trouble, 
and yet failed to realise a truth which we have 
accepted easily. But if ever there was a soul that 
rebelled against the super-importance of transient 
things, it was Shelley. Perhaps his great verse is a 
proof of this— 


‘The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows flee; 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


This veneration of the transient is the real meaning 
of worldliness, for “the better part” and a worldly 
nature may never gotogether. Worldliness is often a 
misused word. There are many in the most religious 
circles to whom religion itself is a species of worldli- 
ness. They are incessantly attending services—they 
live in the atmosphere of meetings, and they are 
glutted with every variety of engagement that calls 
them from one to another, until they can scarcely 
remember what took place at each. 
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Their religion is an occupation, a dissipation, more 
than a motive. There is no place in it for meditation, 
and little sitting at the feet of Him who sanctioned 
the eternal part. They rank themselves with Mary, 
but their every attitude is that of Martha. 

And there is an unworldliness seldom associated 
with the better part, which we find in unlikely places. 
In the lives of some of those who are regarded by the 
conventional as the vagabonds of life, we come across 
surprising instances of the greatest unworldliness in 
their dealings with one another. The early struggles 
of some whose names are among the intellectual and 
artistic giants now, contain beautiful stories of dis- 
interested and utter unworldliness on the part of 
those who often put chances which they themselves 
needed into the hands of their friends. There is 
often an economy towards one another among the 
saints that is absent from the vagabonds. Unworldli- 
ness is always willing to spend itself. 

Milton was one of the unworldly. Throughout all 
his long and difficult life, the success of the moment 
was nothing to him. Stirred by his feeling for 
freedom, he laid poetry aside for a time, and wrote 
political pamphlets, But this rather detracted from 
his contemporary fame, and made him afterwards 
liable to lose his life instead of writing “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

For that mighty epic he received five pounds, 
and he never wrote a word to please his age. Yet 
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his choosing of the better part has made him 
immortal. 

In many a charming binding, and cheap edition, 
we may read to-day the books of Richard Jefferies, 
One wonders what he would think if he could see 
them. Would they be a delight to him—or a root 
of bitterness? 

Jefferies was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in a Wiltshire hamlet among beautiful 
downs, He cared nothing for the world of money- 
making, and everything for the world of nature 
and thought. His life was not a long one, and 
throughout it he toiled at the work he loved, but 
which the age in which he lived appreciated im- 
perfectly. He has left behind him the story of 
his heart, a book that is loved to-day. He was a 
failure to the world, a disappointment to himself, 
but at the end of his sad life he was able to die 
knowing that he had never lowered his standard, 
never pandered to worldliness in his work. 

And is not all work worldly that is not regarded as 
a vocation? The teacher who crams her pupils for 
examination in order that she may reap distinction 
is plunged in worldliness, and belongs to Martha’s 
world, no matter how high her aspirations, It is 
the woman who regards each soul before her as a 
spirit to be trained, a life to be lifted, and not an 
asset in her own career, who has chosen the better 
part. 
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That better part lies very close to us, only waiting 
to be taken up. It looms at the dawning of our 
natures, but it is for us to decide whether it shall 
dwindle or increase, remain an enigma or become 
entirely understood. 


**J will go forth ’mong men, not mail’d in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me, and great songs, 
And, whether crowned or crownless, when I fall, 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 
I’ve learn’d to prize the quiet lightning deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels, 
Which men call fame.” 


IX. 


THE GIRLS WITH THE LAMPS. 
The Wiise and the Foolish Virgins. 


(MATTHEW xxv. I-13.) 


HE story of the wise and the foolish virgins is 
a vivid picture in a shining setting, as were 
all the parables of Jesus Christ. 

We see these ten maidens of that far-off Jewish 
day trooping up the steep street of Jerusalem as 
the sun sets perhaps, in gorgeous lines, over the 
old, white Eastern city. 

It may be that Jesus, looking up from the crowd, 
has seen just such a group of maids before Him 
coming with lamps to a marriage feast. 

They were much alike to look at as they came, 
holding their quaint lamps aloft. Their dark hair 
was dressed with jewels, their graceful dress hung 
in richly coloured folds, while their dark eyes flashed 
with all the gaiety to come. They had all taken 
pains with their dainty attire, and each one carried 


a lamp that was ready for the moment. Only five, 
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however, had brought a supply of oil for their lamps 
—it was a difference that nobody else could see. 

It is possible that the five unprepared girls had 
been warned of what might happen. Nobody knew 
when the bridegroom might come. The cry came 
as often at midnight as at dusk, and perhaps in 
five of the homes of Jerusalem bride-maidens had 
been warned to be ready for a long wait. But 
human nature has not changed much in two 
thousand years. They did not want to carry a 
plain vessel full of oil. It would ill become their 
dainty dress, and might even touch its folds. No! 
They would risk the delay. Surely the bridegroom 
would be too eager to tarry in his coming. 

The meaning of the Bridegroom is often taken 
to be death, or the coming again of Jesus Christ 
to earth. But may we not also take it as the call 
to something higher, something different, something 
totally unexpected that may come to a girl at any 
moment, and that holds very really the Voice of 
God? 

We see them trooping down our modern streets— 
these pretty eager girls with their eyes and their 
hearts on the future. They are holding aloft the 
lamp of Life, and their great question is, “What 
will it bring to me? What will it give me?” 
They watch the flame with beating hearts. Are 
they gathering also in some hidden place a well- 
spring of oil for their lamps? 
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Here comes one of them walking as if on air, 
the very picture of grace and beauty. Her lamp 
is well lighted at this present moment, and its 
radiance is very soft and bright. But it falls upon 
herself, and her own orbit. She is looking for the 
bridegroom who represents her heart’s desire—wealth, 
ease, beauty, love. 

She has just returned, perchance, from a long tour 
of foreign travel, in which she has seen the chief 
wonders of the world, but they have not put oil 
into her vessel to use for the lamp of some one else’s 
future. She has enjoyed them and passed by on 
the other side. Her eyes have seen many pictures 
for which other eyes weary, but she is not willing 
to put aside nervousness, diffidence, the fear of failure 
which would beset her if she tried to show the light 
of her lamp to her less fortunate sisters with the 
same love of beauty, the same desire, though an 
unfulfilled one. 

Behind her there is coming down the busy street 
a very plain girl We do not look at her twice 
perhaps, for her dress is not attractive, and she 
sends out no passing radiance as she goes. But 
if we look into her face we may see a soul growing 
there, and the light that comes from the lamp which 
holds oil in a hidden vessel. She is getting ready 
to be a woman who will give out as well as take 
in every gracious influence that touches her own 


life. 
10 
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Women have a place to-day in England that they 
never held before, and that place has been given 
to them that they may serve as well as shine. Are 
not some of them already holding up empty lamps 
in which the light is dying? It cannot die if they 
have the right kind of oil, as we may prove from the 
pages of the past. 

We have all seen that well-known picture of 
Florence Nightingale, in the hospital at Scutari, 
known as “The Lady with the Lamp.” It is night 
in the hospital wards, and the great nurse is going 
her rounds with a lamp in her hand. She is 
shading it from the faces of the sufferers as she 
bends tenderly over each, but the weary soldiers 
lean eagerly forward as she passes, that her own 
shadow may fall upon them and heal them by 
the very power of her life’s influence. She was to 
them a saviour, and something of the Christlike 
power was hers. 

We have no difficulty in believing this, but when 
we read her life we pause amazed at the attitude 
of the people of her own day. Until she made it 
noble, nursing in the hospitals was considered a 
degrading profession, relegated in fact as well as 
in fiction to such characters as Sairey Gamp. 
When she gathered her little company of helpers 
and went out to the Crimea, this gentle, cultured 
lady was called unwomanly and immodest in the 
Press of the day. But every woman who has 
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appreciated the comforts of a modern hospital 
owes them in the first place to the Lady with the 
Lamp. 

In Bayswater Road, not far from the Marble 
Arch, there is a little chapel standing back from 
the busy street, called the Chapel of the Ascension. 
There is no service ever held there, and it belongs 
to no sect. It is a place of meditation and prayer, 
founded and endowed by a woman, and its walls 
are entirely covered with sacred pictures that help 
communion and thought and are wholly in harmony 
with them. 

One of these shows us the noble army of Martyrs, 
a glorious and triumphant throng, many of whom 
are women, some of them girls. As we look down 
the long vista of the years we see each one as 
a girl with a lamp well filled to light the world. 
Not all of them went to the stake or are known 
by name. Not all of them lived in the far past, 
Some carried very insignificant lamps, such as 
would have made but a poor show in drawing- 
rooms under a silken shade, but when those 
lamps went out they left an eternal light behind 
them. 

Lamps are no use unless they are held up, for 
if they are turned downwards there is at once a 
conflagration. The notorious beauties of the court 
of Charles I1., the raucous-voiced women who took 
part in the French Revolution, and some of those 
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women of to-day who have given us books that 
startle but do not help, have all had lamps in their 
hands. But they have turned them downwards, 
and they have given no light. They have but 
blackened some one else’s soul. 

We are so accustomed in stained-glass windows 
to see aureoles round the heads of saints, that we 
are inclined to value them more for their beauty 
than their meaning, and to regard them merely as 
an imaginative idea. Those tell us who have 
studied such things that we each have about us 
a wonderful atmosphere of our own, which can 
be seen by those who possess a mysterious 
sixth sense, The colour of the saint’s atmos- 
phere is a bright golden. May not this be sym- 
bolical of that visible light which shines in the 
invisible lamp? 

When Moses came down from the mountain his 
face shone, although he knew it not, because he had 
just come from the presence of God, and_ this 
shining face lit by the inner radiance is never 
realised by its genuine possessor. 

We are not told in the story that the bride- 
maidens’ lamps were all carved or fashioned of the 
same pattern. Perhaps some of the maids came 
from rich homes and some from humble ones. We 
only know that each had an equally definite light 
to guard and give. 

The duty of the vestal virgins of ancient Rome 
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was night and day, by turns, to watch the sacred 
fire on the hearth in the temple of Vesta, which was 
never allowed to go out. Their whole being, their 
garments, their habits, had to be absolutely pure 
and stately. Their own attitude was reverent, and 
they received reverence from others, because of their 
sacred occupation, Each in her own way kept the 
sacred fire alight. This is the quest of the girl with 
the lamp. 

Ruskin has given to us a wonderful book called 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and each one 
shows us how to light the building which we make 
out of the materials called Time. One of them is the 
lamp of Truth, and this is surely the first one 
which a maid should raise above the world. Truth 
lies in the eyes, and we all know faces from which 
we would accept with confidence any statement 
however improbable. We begin to write truth 
on our faces before we can speak. There are 
children in our crowded streets with shifty eyes 
that have been bequeathed to them by some 
one else. The lamp of Truth needs to be very 
clear and well trimmed before we can _ hold 
it up. 

It is no lamp of Truth if it will not illumine the 
path for some one else, even though but for a very 
little way. And what we have made our own, to 
live by, we have no right to keep exclusively for 
ourselves, 
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Near to the town of Hastings there are some 
wonderful underground caves which years ago were 
lighted only by candles stuck in the sand at every 
corner of the great caverns and tortuous paths, Out 
of the weird darkness you followed a guide into a 
blackness more intense, but he carried a single candle 
from which he lit each one that he approached. 
Huge patches of darkness were illumined like this by 
means of a thousand tiny candles, though each one 
only lit its own tiny space. It is thus that the 
girl with the lamp must hold up the high ideal of 
truth. 

She must never let go out into darkness the 
wonderful beam of the lamp of Beauty. It is right 
that as we grow older we should light our little 
tapers at the lamp of Knowledge, that we may help 
our sisters who are suffering under conditions that 
never touch our lives. No true woman in the highest 
sense wraps herself in the cosy safe covering of 
ignorance of wrong. This taper may show us sordid 
streets where human nature betrays us all day long, 
and the coming of night only means a hiding of sin 
that must make angels weep. Yet even here there 
is a place for the lamp of Beauty, if it is only held 
high enough, 

Our attempts may only succeed in revealing a 
patch of sky where one great star is shining, but 
Wordsworth has told us that the single star is 
always the fairest in the night sky. We can never 
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help to lift any one else without showing them some- 
thing that is beautiful. 

Some years ago an old woman lived in a White- 
chapel garret. It was a terrible place, high above 
innumerable roofs and the clamour of the city. The 
old woman was always in bed, and no sweeter 
sounds than drunken brawls ever reached her garret. 
She was alone all day, and yet she was never 
lonely, because she had something beautiful to 
look at. 

What do you think it was, you dainty girls who 
revel through July in your own rose gardens? It 
was a pot of scanty, smutty, yet sweet and fragrant 
mignonette that grew on her window-sill. The little 
brown and green flower which has no charm but its 
scent, often refuses to grow for rich men’s gardeners, 
It seems to me that it is one of those plants which 
require love and watching to make it bloom, and then 
it will give of its best on a garret window-sill rather 
than in a gorgeous garden. 

The love of beauty springs up, like romance, in the 
most unlikely places. Perhaps this fact is one that 
helps to keep it so vividly alive in a world that often 
tries to crowd it out. 

Browning has told us— 


- “Tf you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the best thing God invents, 
That’s somewhat. And you'll find the soul you have missed 
Within yourself when you return Him thanks,” 
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Simple beauty is easy to miss along the dusty 
highway and between the milestones of life. It 
needs not only to be there. It needs an eye that 
looks for it, a heart that feels it and becomes one 
with it, and a hand to hold it up to light another’s 
dusty way. 

There is a lamp which every virgin going out to 
the marriage feast of life needs to keep better 
supplied with oil than any other. I will call it the 
lamp of Strength. A woman’s hands will always be 
weak against some of the opposing forces of the 
world, but she needs more than she ever did a 
strong heart. 

Perhaps no girl is proud in secret of being 
dubbed strong-minded, but every maid with a 
noble outlook would wish to be like the woman 
admired of Solomon, “wise-hearted.” This comes 
from a pure intent, a single aim, disinterested 
motives, which go to make the pure heart that 
sees God more plainly than man. Like Sir 
Galahad— 


‘‘Her strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because her heart is pure.” 

She is not afraid to stand alone for a cause. She 
has learnt to control others because she has first 
learnt to control herself. 

In the Grecian room of the British Museum 
there looks down upon our puny strength the 
grand figure of an ancient woman. She is one of 
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the Caryatides who upheld the roof of one of the 
stately temples on the Acropolis at Athens. Her 
back is straight as a mountain pine, and her limbs 
look supple as well as massive. Her gaze is direct 
and intense with a great eagerness that holds ques- 
tions which no world, ancient or modern, can answer. 
There is joy and sorrow as well as nobility in her 
face. 

She is the rare picture of a strong woman that has 
come down to us from what we regard as a heathen 
age. She is superior to us, and she is a light upon 
our modern path. But she has been torn from her 
ancient niche and her country because the Greeks 
had lost their old ideal. They cared no longer for 
perfect beauty, and many weaknesses had sapped 
their strength. Yet once they held up a lamp to all 
the world. 

Andrew Marvell was a poet who in the stormy 
days of Charles 1. loved gardens rather than courts, 
though he was the friend and secretary of Milton. 
We read of him going down to the quiet little 
house at Westminster where the old blind poet 
lived with his daughters, and perhaps he read 
aloud there that charming verse which might have 
been addressed to the Caryatid on the old Greek 
temple— 


‘Round about you glory breaks, 
That something more than human speaks, 
All beauty when at such a height 
Is so already consecrate,” 
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In one of his aphorisms Blake said, “ He in whose 
face there is no light can never be a star.” 

The lamps of the foolish virgins did not go out all 
at once. They saw them begin to flicker, they saw 
them die slowly into darkness because they had 
imagined it would be easy to go on without oil, 
and quite feasible to borrow some. 

But every girl must buy her own oil for her own 
lamp before she can answer the call of the Bride- 
groom. We may hold up our ideals, we may pray, 
and toil, and study, and talk—but we cannot BE for 
one another. Many a woman is sitting to-day before 
a darkened lamp of Life because she refused to carry 
oil for it in the past. Once an open door stood 
before her leading into a wonderful future, but the 
entrance was narrow, the way rather hard, and before 
she was willing to rise and resolutely pass through 
it, the door was shut. 

There are difficult places to pass, and lions in the 
pathway before every open door. But the lions are 
usually chained, and the well-filled lamp carries its 
own radiance. It is beyond the door that the broad 
highway comes, and no oil may be bought there. 
The lamp must be ready to bear into the marriage 
feast. 

What is the name of this open door through 
which only the wise-hearted may pass? It has a 
different name for every girl who comes up to it with 
her lamp well filled. Every day now it is opening 
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wider, showing further vistas and wider views within, 
Its name is often Opportunity, a door which was 
once fast closed to every girl. Those who have 
been coming through the ages, first with hard 
knocks, tired feet, and little success, have opened 
it to their sisters yet unborn. It is for us not 
to tarnish or misuse the golden key which they 
have put into our hands, and which turns so easily 
for us. 

Opportunity leads to Service, and once again the 
lamp goes down into dark ways. But there is 
no flicker now in its steady flame, and its light is for 
others, for its owner knows her way, while many a 
feeble little candle owes its own ray to her wonderful 
lamp. 

Or perhaps the open door leads to Success, and 
a future brilliant because of the well-filled lamp. 
Fame and dignity, perhaps fortune and honours too, 
await the girl as she holds her light aloft. Maybe 
it begins to flicker a little, and then grows steady 
again, for it cannot go out when it is full of that oil 
to which it owes ail its brilliance. The woman 
knows this, for has she not filled her lamp from the 
true God-provided source, and learned humility as 
she did so? 

To another the open door leads to Love, the 
most wonderful highway of all. The very wilderness 
will rejoice and blossom for the woman who carries 
love in her heart. It isa lamp that may become a 
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veritable beacon. Such was the lamp Christina 
Rossetti lighted in loneliness, but held up for us all. 


‘Love poises earth in space, love rolls 
Wide worlds rejoicing on their poles, 
And girds them round with aureoles. 


O ye who taste that love is sweet, 
Set waymarks for all doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 


Lead life of love: that others who 
Behold your life may kindle too 
With love, and cast their lot with you.” 


X. 


THE GIRL WITH THE 
ALABASTER BOX. 


(LUKE vii. 36-50.) 


E do not know who the woman was who 

anointed the feet of Jesus, though she is 

frankly described as a woman of the town, who had 

led a wicked life until she met Christ, perhaps dis- 

coursing among the olives on the hillside, and heard 
His wonderful words, 

A similar incident is recorded in the Gospel of 
John, in which the beautiful act seems to have been 
performed by Mary of Bethany; but even apart from 
the fact that her tribute was paid at the close of our 
Lord’s earthly ministry, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact of the deed having been done on two 
separate occasions. For the anointing with precious 
fragrance, particularly that costly essence known 
to-day as attar of roses, was a not uncommon act of 


gracious attention in the East. Two young and 
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grateful women were quite likely to pour it out 
before the Lord they loved. The maid who had 
chosen the eternal heritage because she had caught 
a glimpse of the reality of the unseen, and the girl 
whose knowledge had all been of sordid sin, both 
felt that their love demanded a gift; and that gift 
must be a costly one—one that involved the breaking 
of the alabaster jar as well as the pouring out of the 
fragrance, 

Probably to the penitent girl the alabaster box 
was a precious and unique treasure, possibly her only 
one. It may be that she had cherished it for years, 
or possibly she had been saving it for her anoint- 
ment at her own burial. But she gladly gave it to 
Him who had been more to her than ‘any other 
human being. 

Those who stood about the door of the Eastern 
house, looking in with curiosity, or with longing, 
and those at meat with the Saviour, condemned the 
action. It is so instinctive to condemn when we 
only half understand. The intense love that is willing 
to make a huge sacrifice, and the love that wishes 
to give beauty to its object, were perhaps un- 
known until the spirit of Christ taught them to the 
world. 

In the Old Testament we see great personal 
love for one another in several people. But it was 
the advent of Christ that brought into the world 
personal devotion to the unseen, and to a divine 
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personality that dominates that devotion, and focuses 
it for the help of mankind. 

He began to evoke it even in His babyhood. 
When the Child Jesus lay in the manger the wise 
men came with gifts. They were rich kings from 
afar, says tradition, and they came to kneel at the 
feet of a child, yet before they could find gifts that 
were suitable they had need to open their treasuries, 
It has always been the treasure that was the real 
gift. Often we can only find a gift for Jesus Christ 
when we are willing to open our treasuries. 

Far away in Switzerland there is a pleasant little 
town nestling on the edge of a wide blue lake. Its 
houses and shops are commonplace, but beyond the 
dim blue glory of the water rises, above the brown 
mountain-side and the lower peaks, the far white 
crests and precipices of the wonderful Dent du Midi, 
Like a mystic bride it rises, holding up a pure white 
radiance of spirit to an unseen Love. Far below, at 
the foot of the mountain, there is a wood, with tall, 
delicate trees. ‘Wrapped in the blue mist that lies 
about the lower land, the wood is carpeted in April 
with kingcups and cowslips, easy to gather, growing 
everywhere below the hillsides in millions, They 
are lightly cherished, admired for a moment, and 
then thrown aside by those who stand still to look 
at the distant peaks. 

In the tourist shops of the little town you may 
buy dainty ivory models of the wild flowers of the 
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mountain-side—buttercups, narcissus, and, above all, 
the silver-grey and velvet edelweiss. For a franc 
you may carry one home with you as easily as you 
gathered the cowslips, and because you paid money 
for it perhaps you value it a little more. 

But far up those radiant peaks, where only the 
experienced traveller goes, where it is necessary to 
climb with care and with courage, and where it 
means at least toil and weariness, the real grey velvet 
edelweiss, the flower of the Alps, is growing. If 
you have gone far enough to gather a tiny tuft 
for yourself, it means that you have toiled for your 
treasure, that you hold something precious because 
won with difficulty, and that you have gained a point 
of view which those cannot have who are content with 
the lower slopes, and the cowslips in the wood. 
This treasure you may keep for yourself, or you 
may share it so widely that it brings possibilities 
of an ampler life to those whom you may never 
see. 

Jesus Christ has saved many a modern girl from a 
life of self-seeking and narrow intent. He holds out 
glorious possibilities undreamed of until we follow 
Him with absolute simplicity and read the story of 
His life for ourselves and through no others’ eyes. 
Yet how many of us are holding back our most 
precious things. Do we give less to Him because 
He has saved us from less? Is there not in our atti- 
tude to Him sometimes an element of meanness? 
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Here is a prayer meant for little children which we 
may all do well to pray with sincere humility— 


**Lord, I will give my love to Thee 
Than gold much costlier, 
Sweeter to Thee than frankincense, 
More prized than choicest myrrh : 
Lord, make me dearer day by day, 
Day by day holier.” 


We are so ready to condemn the women, and some 
of them so sadly young, who have gone down to the 
dark places of earth. We shudder at their gaudy 
clothes, their loud laugh, and their self-abandonment. 
We see them in the street late at night, and turn away 
in horror as they disappear within the terrible, gaily 
lighted doors of the palace of sin. Are we doing 
anything to help them, or are we wrapped in our 
easy ignorance? 

We need a broadening of our love, to include 
the whole world. We need to remember those 
words of Jesus—“ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone.” Some of us have inherited evil 
tendencies, but they have been kept down by the 
careful training which others have given us, If we 
had been placed where those girls have been placed, 
we might have sinned in the same way. We have 
gone a little distance on our pilgrimage, we have 
surmounted some of its hills, and learned some things 
for ourselves that are not found in books, when we 
have ceased to condemn what we do not wholly 

II 
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understand. When we are ready to give up judging 
because so many of our judgments have been wrong, 
there comes to us next the desire to help. 


‘‘ What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil, 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o” the day, till it declines, 
And Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil ! 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign! And He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 
And share its dewdrop with another near.” 


The alabaster box in which the delicate fragrance 
was held was probably a jar of rare material and 
beautiful workmanship. It is likely that it would be 
sealed, or that some portion of it must be broken, 
because the contents were useless unless they were 
kept air-tight. Part of it could not be used; it 
must all be poured out at once. The woman of 
that far-off day was willing to break her beautiful 
jar because of her love and gratitude. 

There are girls to-day who have a sincere desire 
to live up to the highest that they have seen, and who 
are in earnest in their desire to cast a selfish life 
behind them. But they are only willing to give a 
little leisure, a little strength, a little beauty, and a 
little hope. 
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What they have to give may only be settled by 
themselves. Nobody else knows half as well, and 
nobody else can tell them when they are breaking 
their jar. Mine is a very different one from yours, 
and we may be breaking our jars when we are 
seemingly doing but trivial things. On the other 
hand there may be big things that we do well, and 
enjoy doing, that are done at little cost and without 
any of that personal sacrifice represented by the 
breaking of the alabaster jar. 

Your jar may be a summer garden, where from 
May to October there is a succession of lovely flowers 
which give you personally little trouble to cultivate. 
You may have a paddock full of cowslips or a copse 
lined with primroses. You did not put them there, 
but you love to see them. Are you spreading their 
glory by sending them in spring into haunts and 
dismal courts where children are growing up and 
women are growing old without ever having seen 
their golden sheen under the shadow of spring 
woods? Doubtless your back would ache as you 
gathered quantities, and possibly the postage would 
be a consideration, but you would have broken your 
jar when you paid it, or straitened yourself to obtain 
the money. And the first stone would be laid in that 
memorial of love which is to bless the whole world. 


“‘They that can wander at will where the works of the Lord are 
revealed 
Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of the field.” 
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Or the jar may be a talent—perhaps a single one— 
that a girl is in danger of wrapping in a napkin and 
hiding in the ground because it will not yield a 
sevenfold return. We are in danger in the twentieth 
century of regarding our talents as money-making 
assets, not as something we can give. If we have 
been given a definite power to do one thing well we 
must pay for that power, not in coin, but by being 
willing to use it without return in gold. We are 
never asked to force our natures into a mould which 
they will never fit, but we all have a mould. Are we 
trying to find it and to shape ourselves accordingly? 
Are we prepared to pay in fitness for the talent that 
has been given to us through no effort of our own. 
So often this talent is opportunity that seldom 
brings with it a sense of duty towards those that 
have none. 

Perhaps the jar that is broken with the greatest 
difficulty is the power of speech. The precious thing 
is there, and in a vague way we know it, though we 
will not acknowledge it to ourselves. We hate the 
thought of breaking through our own reserve. We 
do not want other people to know our thoughts, even 
though they might be helpful to another situated less 
fortunately than ourselves, or who is passing through 
the same difficulties. If we give them even in halting 
words we feel as though we have held up a fragment 
of ourselves to the public gaze, and we are afraid of 
laughter and misunderstanding. This is a jar difficult 
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to break, but once broken the fragrance sometimes 
reaches far. 

Some one has said that an intellectual appetite is 
what the world can neither give nor take away. 
This is a glorious truth, and the love of books often 
ennobles a cottage when it is sought in vain in a 
palace. Some months ago I heard a noble lord, the 
owner of untold broad acres, one of the richest men 
in England, and the bearer of an old name, avow 
at the opening of a library that he never had enjoyed 
and never could enjoy a solid book for half an hour. 
He envied those who could. There were many 
people present who, when he said that, did not envy 
him a thing that he possessed. There are more ways 
than one of gaining the whole world and losing your 
own soul. 

But some of us love our books too much. There 
is one person perhaps who shares them all, and 
without the appreciation of that friend we lose our 
own joy inthem. But we are not willing to let them 
go for many weeks to those who have little time. 
We are so afraid they may be scratched or torn or 
brought back in the wet. We are not called upon to 
lend them to those who keep them a year and then 
forget their owner, but when we refuse to break this 
jar we are in danger of thinking more of the outside 
of our books than the inside. 

Another jar that is hard to break is prejudice, 
because we so often mistake it for conviction. If we 
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read the New Testament with this aim in view we 
cannot but be struck by the absence of condemnation 
in the words of Jesus. There was one thing, and 
that always, for which He kept His scathing and 
merciless words. This was the thing that revolts 
every true soul in every age—the dark, despicable 
thing called hypocrisy. 

It seems to me that there are even times when 
prejudice is in danger of becoming more a virtue in 
our eyes than charity. We see through a glass 
darkly when we look into the mirror of ourselves, 
but when we see the world around us through the 
radiance of charity the dark spot in it is often 
ourselves. : 

Perhaps I may make my meaning clear by means 
of a little allegory. 

There was once a princess, whose father, the king, 
gave her an octagon rose garden for her very own. 
It had been planned and made to please her and 
nobody else, and the princess loved it very much, 

It was placed in one corner of her father’s park 
just where the south wind blew softly, and from the 
west came breezes laden with sweet scents and good 
health. The octagon wall was very high, and built 
of mellow old red brick that many suns had coloured 
and many eyes had loved. Beyond could only be 
seen the delicate points of cypress trees and the 
towers of the king’s palace. 

There was a little gate into the octagon rose 
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garden, but it was such a narrow one that only the 
slender princess could pass through it. Quaint round 
brick steps led up to it, and it was wrought of iron 
into a wonderful design, which was so intricate that 
only the princess could open it. And she very 
seldom did so, for when she looked through the bars 
she only shuddered and went back to her roses, 

It was very beautiful within the octagon garden 
The high walls were wreathed in roses, and there 
was a clear pool edged with water lilies where the 
princess often looked at her own gracious reflection. 

There were many arches covered with rambler 
roses, crimson, pink, and blushing white, so that the 
princess walked always as if in a triumphant progress, 
and under each arch was a quaint wooden seat that 
kindly time had touched with the colour of old moss, 

Nobody ever sat upon these seats but the princess, 
so they were generally empty, and the garden was 
very still. All its leaves were swept up and its 
borders weeded by the busy brownies when the 
princess was asleep. Only the voices of the brown 
velvet bees made music among the ramblers, and the 
princess little knew how scornfully these busy workers 
looked at her as they flew away with laden honey 
bags. 

At last one day, just at noontide, when the sun was 
drowsy, the princess felt just a little dull, and stifling 
a yawn, wandered off to gather herself a posy. But 
before she reached her finest rose tree she stood still 
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in sudden indignant surprise. There was a stranger 
in the octagon garden, and he was sitting under the 
shadow of a rambler just as calmly as if it belonged 
to him. 

He was an old man with a long beard, and dressed 
in all the browns and golds that are worn by an oak 
tree in October. There was a staff by his side, and 
he was reading in an ancient book with clasps. 

He looked up as the princess approached, and his 
eyes were deep blue, like the sea on a rocky coast, 
and both old and young like the hills. 

“T pray you, sir,’ began the princess, and if she 
had been less dull, her voice would have sounded 
more angry, “how did you come in here?” 

“That is my secret, maiden,” replied the old man, 
“but there is no place where even a king’s daughter 
may deny me entrance. My name admits me 
everywhere.” 

“And what may it be?” inquired the princess 
haughtily. She was not accustomed to other people 
bearing important names. 

“My name is EXPERIENCE, or if you like a shorter 
one, it is LIFE,” said the old man quietly as he turned 
again to his book. 

The princess wondered. She thought she had 
heard of such a person. He was very wise and a 
great teacher, but he did not come to everybody. 
Some people tried to drive him away, and to those 
he never taught anything. 
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Perhaps the bees had whispered this to the princess, 
so she said very respectfully, “I am glad to see you, 
O great teacher! Have you got a treasure to show 
me to-day?” 

The princess had already learnt her first lesson, and 
that was to know a wise man when she saw one. 

Experience looked at her for a long time before 
he spoke. 

“There is a treasure for you outside this garden,” 
he said at last. “It is a girdle set with three precious 
gems, that will flash until you are covered with light. 
One is a ruby, red as the heart of a fire, and it will 
give you visions and eyes to see them. The next is 
an emerald, like a wave as it turns, and it will lift your 
heart upon it, and the heart of all those you love. 
And the third is a white and shining diamond that 
shall be as a beacon to all your world.” 

The princess glanced at her slender waist in the 
pool at her feet, and her eyes shone. 

“Tell me quick, old man,” she said. “Where may 
I find that girdle?” 

The old man laid his finger in his book. “There 
is only one way,” he said. “For it is a girdle for 
your soul. You must widen the gate of the octagon 
rose garden.” 

“ But it would spoil it for me—I should have to let 
other people in,” cried the princess in an angry voice. 

“Then you may never wear the jewelled girdle,” 
said the old man sadly, and when the princess looked 
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towards him once more, he had disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. 

The princess flung herself into his seat, but she 
could not be happy in the garden now. It began to 
feel lonely, and she could not enjoy it by herself, 
although she would not widen the gate. 

She looked out through the bars, and there she 
saw a little child crying for a rose, a man toiling hard 
and yet remaining hungry, and a woman weeping 
because she had been wronged. 

A sudden new feeling tugged at the princess’s 
heart, and its name was sympathy. She put out her 
hand and flung the beautiful gate wide, while she 
beckoned and called to the people to come in. They 
answered gladly and trooped up the steps. As they 
did so the walls of the rose garden shrank back 
and the gateway widened until it was capable of 
admitting all the world. 

As she helped the little child up the steps and 
led in the tired woman, the princess looked down at 
her slender waist. It was encircled by the jewelled 
girdle, and three stones were flashing out far beyond 
the gate. The light of those rare germs shone also 
for ever in the princess’s eyes, for their names were 
Faith, Hope, and above all Charity, which must needs 
mean Love. 

We all know that wonderful picture whose home is 
in Moldé Church, Norway. The figure of the angel 
radiates hope as he speaks to the woman, and says, 
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“He is not here! He is risen.” The same message 
is given to us by the girl with the jar of precious 
fragrance. There is no limit to hope. We are only 
on the border of its meaning. We have as yet only 
touched the fringe of the power of thought. But if 
we would know how to help in our turn we must be 
willing to break our alabaster jars. 


XI 


THE GIRL WHO HEARD A VOICE. 
Rhoda. 


(Acts xii. 12-16.) 


T was late at night. Through the crowded streets 
| came the apostle Peter, led by the heavenly 
visitor, out of prison. But in the street he was left 
alone, to knock at his friend’s door, and proclaim 
the fact that he was there. 

It was a girl—‘a damsel named Rhoda”—who 
heard the mysterious sound, and because she re- 
cognised the voice, and would have opened to it, 
they said unto her, “ Thou art mad.” 

Down the centuries, from that day to this, many 
a woman who has heard a special and insistent voice 
impelling her to action, has been called mad by her 
world. There is many a woman, out‘in the strife, 
opening doors that only a woman’s hand can open, 
who would rather sit by the fireside or under the 
shadow of the garden trees. The other women, who 
say that she lives that life because she likes it, are 


helping to keep some of those doors closed. 
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We have all heard voices throughout our lives, if 
we have hearts that have once pigved responsive to 
the call of the unseen. 

We may remember the first time we heard the 
voice of the earth—perhaps asa child. Up to that 
day the shining of the dew upon the daisies, the 
song of the lark, and the mysterious distance of 
the hills, had never spoken to us. But after that 
morning, when for the first time there was a thrill 
and a message in the beauty of the earth, we could 
never be again like Peter Bell— 


** A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


The voice of the hills, how wonderful it is !—that 
great, wide velvet mystery of moorland and crag that 
calls us away from the commonplace, to find our 
ideals elsewhere. It was a poet who, when he lifted 
his eyes to the hills, found something there that 
helped him. 

Yet that voice, though an infinite, is an answering 
one. There are some who look to the hills and only 
see that they are lonely, and that their vast spaces 
are empty of men. They find no comfort in the 
still and solitary crags, the deep mountain tarns, and 
the miles of heather, or in that peace-distilling 
darkness that only belongs to the country of the 
hills, 
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If once we have heard their voice, we should thank 
God and take courage. We should open the door, 
like Rhoda, and let the spirit of the hills fill our souls. 
We may be called mad—it is a madness good to 


possess, 
**What were mighty Nature’s self, 
Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by that poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us?” 


As we take our way over the hills, it is the call 
of the road that comes to us, that white, winding, 
wonderful road that alike compelled Bunyan’s pilgrim 
and one so modern as Stevenson, It is a call to 
go on to something else, never to look back in spite 
of failure, never to rest on the lower slopes, always 
to possess the pilgrim soul. 


‘* While the locks are yet brown on thy head, 
While the soul still looks out through thine eyes, 
While the heart still pours 
The mantling blood to thy cheek, 

Sink, O Youth, in thy soul! 
Yearn to the greatness of Nature! 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself.* 


The call of the road is a thing of eternity, not of 
time, and will appeal to the lover of the wild as long 
as there are country roads on earth. But its great 
charm is to go on and on, seeing each picture, 
making the most of each bush and cottage and 
hedgerow that we pass, because we may not come 
that way again, and we do not know our destination, 
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It may be the road winds uphill to the end, but 
there is always the prospect of a glorious view at 
the top, or a sudden dip to a radiant, sun-filled 
valley. 

The call to go on loses its insistence if our 
destination is fixed, for we need only cover a certain 
distance, and travel at a certain pace. It is the 
unknown possibility of what may be that calls out 
all our powers. 


**O, to be up and doing, O, 
Unfearing, unashamed to go, 
In all the uproar and the press, 
About my human business ! 
For still the Lord is Lord of might, 
In deeds, in deeds, He takes delight, 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city marks ; 
He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats ; 
He sees the climber in the rocks, 
To Him the shepherd folds his flocks.” 


There are many people who hear the voice of the 
earth, and the call of the road, who never hear the 
cry of the city. It is nota pleasant sound. Under 
the clamour and clang of modernity it reverberates, 
a hollow murmur, sometimes a roar, of sin and 
sorrow in that underworld that hides behind majestic 
buildings and handsome streets. We may turn 
from it with our natural ears in loathing, but it is 
not right that it should give place to loathing in 
our hearts, 
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The voice of the past rings in our ears. We may 
silence it, but if we do, we have not tried to under- 
stand our true relation to our country. The dis- 
section of right and wrong in the pages of history 
is much easier than the dissection of it in the present 
age, but one is a wonderful guide to the unravel- 
ment of the other. The history of every country 
is the story of its great men’s consciences, and in 
understanding them there comes a guiding voice 
to our own. 

Up on the hill near Edinburgh Castle, there is a 
beautiful old churchyard—the Greyfriars’. It is even 
to-day a remote place in the heart of the city, akin 
to a sterner past, with its exclusive chambered tombs, 
its crooked gravestones, its bent railings. 

Above, on every side rise the steep wynds and 
closes, the towering roofs of the Old Town. Through 
the mellow mist of a September day the Castle 
walls loom, and the old-world atmosphere of the 
quiet place breathes everywhere, made gentle by 
time. 

But on the grass of the hillside there lies a plain 
stone slab, near the old grey wall, and a quaintly 
ornate tablet bearing a list of names. It was here, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, that the men of 
Scotland signed the Covenant. It may be they 
were lacking in the kindly courtesies of every day, 
and that their nature was more stern than gracious, 
But on the heather braes of the Highlands, and by 
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the surges about the Bass Rock, they heard the 
call of freedom and of right, and they arose with 
their lives in their hands to answer it. 

There were Scottish women in Greyfriars’ church- 
yard, who opened their veins and signed the Covenant 
with their blood. Upon such a call and such an 
answer the material that makes men and women 
is built. iz 

The younger sons of Scotland look back to that 
deed of their forefathers, and the call comes again 
to their own hearts’ blood. 


‘* Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how.” 


The call of the future rings back to us, Just 
as we have built upon the foundations of lives 
that are laid down, so we, perhaps, are making 
principles or excuses which will make or mar lives 
that have not yet touched ours, 

There is a marvellous modern psychic theory, 
that some people weave an almost material, some- 
times perceptive, atmosphere in rooms where they 
have thought, or wrote, or spoken — that others 
occupying those rooms find it easy to follow the 
same calling. There is even a story of a country 
house haunted by the voice of a poet who once 
read his poems aloud there. 


Why should we exclaim at this? Are we not 
12 
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writing a helpful or hindering influence upon the 
future all the time? 

There is another voice that speaks to us—the voice 
of our own age, 

Some years ago I had the privilege of hearing 
that noble woman, Frances Willard. I shall never 
forget hearing her tell how she came to feel her 
responsibility towards the world. As a very little 
child, far from the crowd, in her home on a New 
England farm, she stayed at home from church on 
Sunday evenings with her father, a great, simple- 
hearted soul. On these occasions he taught her 
hymns, and one of them was Charles Wesley’s “A 
charge to keep I have.” 

They came to the second verse— 

**To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil, 


Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.” 


The plain country farmer told the little girl that 
she was put in the world to fulfil that verse, and she 
believed him. It gave her an ambition for an 
education which she achieved against great odds. 

It made her the woman sne became, and its influ- 
ence upon the world is too illimitable to be known. 
But she would never have wielded that influence if 
she had not answered as well as heard the voice of 
her own age. 

It is speaking to us—not loudly perhaps, with a 
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call to world-wide service—but quietly, persistently, 
with a cali clear enough, though it may be in a very 
small corner of the present-day world. 

In all these voices there is one Voice that speaks 
more plainly as the other voices are heard, for it 
‘thrills through every one—the Voice of God. 

**Sweet girl, believe that every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 


And every sound that happy summer brings 
To thy pure spirit, is a word of God.” 


The difficulty in the clash of creeds, the flare of 
fashion, the altercations and activities of the world, 
is to distinguish the Voice among the voices that 
would drag us down, that would stifle the harmony 
that proclaims the Voice of God. 

There is a story told in the Avabzan Nights of a prin- 
cess who greatly desired a certain tree full of the music 
of birds. To reach it and possess herself of a branch 
she had to climb over crags and boulders up an almost 
inaccessible pass. On every side voices called to her 
and hands tried to drag her back, while at her feet 
were strewn great black rocks that had once been 
seekers like herself. They had listened to the voices 
and become hardened into stone. 

The princess turned neither to right nor left, and 
gained her treasure, for she listened only to the song 
far above, and turned a deaf ear to the voices by the 
way. So we may learn to distinguish the infinite 
voice, and knowing it, may know how to answer. 
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Some of the most wonderful work of the world has 
been done by women who have heard a voice, Joan 
of Arc would never have been a victorious, almost 
inspired leader of armies, if she had not heard voices 
in the simple church and under the oak trees of the 
village of Domrémy. In quietude and simplicity she 
heard and answered. Then came the moment when 
men called her mad, but after that she led them to 
victory. 

As a little boy Tennyson heard a voice under the 
wych elms of the rectory garden at Somersby. He 
would run against the breeze, his hair streaming 
behind, exclaiming, “I hear a voice that’s speaking in 
the wind.” 

It was that voice that he heard to the end, loud 
and clear above the voices of the world. There was 
never a more responsive listener to the voice that 
speaks from heaven. 

At one end of Lake Windermere there is a hill 
called Orrest Head, from which a wonderful view of 
mountain and lake spreads out below. There you 
may see every chief crag in Lakeland, as well as the 
wide valley where Windermere reflects the sky. 

The hill rises in steep beauty above pine woods and 
larches, where wandering paths creep in and out, toa 
bare crown. There is a little gate leading to the top 
of the hill, which proclaims that it has been given to 
everybody, and that the climber may wander there at 
will. 
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He is reminded, moreover, by a verse carved in 
stone that up there, far above the world of buying and 
selling and getting rich, he is nearer God than man, 
and that it is God’s voice he may hear above the pines. 


‘*Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this earth so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee anywhere.” 


They have often been lowly hearts that have heard 
God’s voice the clearest, and often becatise they have 
learnt to commune with it upon hillsides, until they 
have understood its atmosphere. 

The Yorkshire shepherd spends many a starlit night 
on cold uplands in March, tending the sheep, caring 
for the lambs, and waiting through long hours until 
his help is needed. And the beauty of his lonely 
vigils is sometimes apparent on Sunday morning. 

There is a beautiful story told in the recently 
published life of Ian Maclaren. As a little boy he 
was present at a Sacramental service, where his eyes 
followed an old white-haired elder who carried the 
cup. Next day the little boy was out on the hillside 
with his father, and he recognised in an old stone- 
breaker sitting by the wayside the white-haired elder 
of the Sabbath. 

His father saw his surprise, and said to him words 
that he never forgot—‘“ That old man does not know 
very much about books, but he has learnt a great 
deal about God.” 
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We are terribly prone to forget in the rush of these 
modern days that God once spoke, not in the cloud 
and the whirlwind, but in the still small voice that 
came afterward. It is a voice that comes, and comes 
again, but does not come for ever. No voice on earth 
or in heaven will continue to speak outside a 
persistently barred door. 

But it takes a long time to get away from God’s 
voice, and to find a place where nothing speaks from 
Him. 

‘Just when we’re safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
To rap and knock, and enter in our soul,” 


In the far North Riding of Yorkshire, under the 
shadow of the Hambleton Hills, a moorland village 
lies on the hillside, which bears the quaint name of 
Osmotherley. 

There is a legend belonging to its name. Long 
ago, in Saxon times, a prince was born on those 
lonely hills, and it was predicted of him that he 
should die by drowning at the age of twelve. 

He was his mother’s only son, and to prevent this 
she carried him off to this remote part of the moor- 
land, far from the presence of any water. 

But alas! though the fatal age was reached in 
safety, it was not passed. An unsuspected spring 
gushed out of the ground, and Os perished in its 
flood, while his death broke his mother’s heart. 
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It is an ancient legend, but it has a modern 
meaning. We may avert and avoid the eternal 
voices that speak to us. but there comes a moment 
when we must turn and listen; and so often, because 
we have refused to hear the still small voice, we 
must listen to the voice in the whirlwind. It may 
be that if we are persistently deaf to that voice here, 
we may be compelled to hear it hereafter. 

In a beautiful garden in the south of England 
there is a sundial bearing these words— 


YESTERDAY RETURNETH NOT. 
PERCHANCE TO-MORROW COMETH NOT, 
THINE IS TO-DAY—MISUSE IT NOT, 


Above the beautiful lake of Derwentwater, where 
the shadows of the mountains lie close upon the 
water, changing every hour from one mystic beauty 
to another, there rises a wooded crag. On this 
crag there is a block of stone inscribed to the 
memory of Ruskin, because this is the place where 
he first consciously felt the beauty of the earth. On 
one side of the stone there is a medallion of Ruskin’s 
youthful head. On the other is carved his life motto 
—TO-DAY. It was the secret of a large part of his 
great life-work. 

If our ears are dull to-day, and we cannot 
distinguish the Voice among the voices, to-morrow 
will indeed never dawn for us. The magic of spring, 
the mystery of autumn, the message of the age, 
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and the Voice of God, will all alike be lost 


upon us. 
But if we obey that call of triumph, “ Awake, 


thou that sleepest! Awake, daughter of Zion!” 
if our spirits are alive to every quickening touch, and 
impulse, and every high desire, then 


‘The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard. 
Enough that we heard it once; we shall hear it by and by... . 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe, 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear, 
The rest may reason and welcome; ‘tis we musicians know.” 


XII. 


THE GIRLS WHO ARE POEMS. 
(‘* For we are His workmanship.”—Epu, ii, 10.) 


ONCE heard a wise man talk about this text, 

and he told his audience that the word work- 
manship might correctly be translated here as poem. 
“We are His poem,” it might read. Could there be 
throughout the Bible a verse that more aptly 
describes what a girl may become whose life is lived 
entirely upon those lines that have their beginning 
and their fount of life in the invisible world where 
God the Father dwells. 

It is a common belief, I fancy, among those who 
~ do not study poetry and know little of its writers, 
that poems are born, not made, as well as poets. 

No doubt the germ of every true poem is both 
spontaneous and without effort; but mark how the 
poet labours to find fitting words in which to clothe 
his inspiration. He re-writes, re-touches, reads and 
thinks again before his yee is ready for the world. 
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He practises the writing of sentences before he ever 
begins to put them into metre. He makes for 
himself strict rules, he arranges syllables, vowels, 
even letters, before his verse is musical enough for 
ears less keen than his own. 

Very often when we are struck by the easy 
spontaneity of a verse, it is just because it has been 
so carefully hammered into shape by its writer. He 
has not lost the beauty of his first idea, but it would 
never have appealed to us as it does if he had not 
spent such pains upon it. 

What I have said applies especially to the great 
masters of poetry. It is from them that we learn 
what drudgery goes to the making of a poem. 

Have we not read of Milton, blind and unable to 
write down his own words. Long hours he spent 
during the night when he could not sleep, turning 
over the passages he was preparing for Paradise 
Lost, and never satisfied with their sound. At last, 
lest he should forget by morning, he would rouse his 
daughter Deborah that she might dress and write 
from his dictation. As she did so, probably with 
reluctance, in the shadows of that old London 
house and the quiet of old-fashioned night, she 
little thought that she was writing her own 
name in the annals of all time in so obeying her 
father. 

Tennyson’s descriptions of English gardens, way- 
side flowers, and many-coloured meadows, are un- 
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surpassed for beauty. But they are also absolutely 
true to fact in every respect. Tennyson was a 
fastidious nature student. When he described a 
maid as leaving the daisies rosy when she passed, 
he was describing also a true botanical fact. Every 
letter had its right place in his poems by his own 
arrangement, for he regarded chance as a slovenly 
thing. He knew that truth has a very large place 
in poetry, and he was too great a poet to allow 
himself not to take pains. 

Ruskin was a prose poet who fitted all his words 
together like a mosaic, so that what reads so easily is 
the result of hard work and drudgery that meant 
rising long before daylight. One of his most 
memorable and poetic passages describes morning 
breaking over the Coniston fells, as he saw it from 
his study window. It was because he was willing 
to accept drudgery that he contrived to show so 
much beauty to others Surely Ruskin will always 
be read for his beauty, because it is the truthful 
result of so much care. Some of his highest form 
of drudgery he has put into his books for girls, 
There is a great deal of it in Ethics of the Dust, the 
very title of which shows us that poems may come 
out of lowly materials. 

Another poet who has told us the value of 
drudgery is Robert Louis Stevenson. When he 
was a boy just out of school, he was fond of roaming 
about alone. Wherever he went he carried a note- 
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book, and many people thought he was wasting his 
time, but really he was preparing himself for his 
future life by writing a description of all the humble 
little things he saw by the wayside in the most fitting 
words he could find to exactly describe them. This 
was the beginning of that wonderful style for which 
all the world admired him. 

In the same way, for it is merely a difference of 
degree and not of kind, each girl may make her 
life a poem. She must have in it three things that 
form its workmanship—love for everything that is 
true, good, and high, which means everything that 
comes from and is part of God Himself. Power, 
which is stored up for her in the unseen world by 
God who is Love, and which she may have if she 
will but order her life so that she may both take 
and use it. And work, without which no life is 
sane, healthy, or able to prove its right to a place 
in a world of thought and endeavour. 

In the north of Yorkshire there is a very old town 
called Ripon, which still bears about it a monastic 
atmosphere. In the centre of the market-place 
there is an ancient town hall, and above its 
entrance is written these words—“ Unless the Lord 
keep the city, the wakeman waketh in vain.” Every 
night at nine o’clock a man in the dress of centuries 
ago still blows his horn in the market-place. He is 
the wakeman, who once came there to proclaim that 
though the hour was late and the city slept, it 
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might do so safely because the wakeman was 
abroad. 

If the citadel of a girl’s heart is held for the right, 
the wakeman, her own conscience, will not sleep. 
He will be to her an unerring guide, and if it is 
Love that holds her citadel she will not lack 
gentleness as well as truth in following that guide, 


‘* The longer I live, and the more I see 
Of the struggle of souls toward the heights above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me: 
That the Universe rests on the shoulders of Love; 
A love so limitless, deep, and broad, 
That men have re-named it and called it God.” 


There is a beautiful legend told of the building 
of Christchurch Priory, near Bournemouth. Each 
day, as the monks laboured at their task of building, 
which was wholly a labour of love, a stranger worked 
with them, dressed as themselves and yet not one 
of them. He was never there at meal times or 
when the workmen came for payment, but when the 
work was hardest he took the largest share. On 
one occasion a beam was too short for its place, 
The stranger touched it, and it became the right 
length. Then the scales dropped from the eyes of 
the old monks, and like the two disciples of old 
walking to Emmaus, they recognised their Divine 
Master as a Carpenter among themselves. 

He will be the Master Craftsman behind the lives 
of all those who are living their lives as poems 
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of His workmanship. In their humble daily toil 
they may open their eyes if they will, and see 
Him there. 

This is a day when power holds a foremost place 
in our thoughts. Many women are seeking more 
power, perhaps all are feeling that they have arrived 
at a stage when they are entitled to it. We do 
not obtain that power which is stirred up for us 
in the unseen world by shouting, by agitation, by 
hurry. It is when peace fills our souls that power 
floods our lives, and makes them a power in their 
turn, 

Once we went along our city streets in horse 
cars that carried us with many a jolt and jar 
slowly to our destination. Every time they started 
was a pain to the horses, every hill tried them, 
each journey was accomplished with distress, 

But now we have electric cars that glide without 
let or hindrance everywhere in half the time of the 
old trams. They are noisy, but it is not the 
electricity that makes the noise. That is a silent 
force that works in mystery, its essence unknown 
even to the scientists who have discovered it. When 
the trolley stretches from the car and touches the 
source of power, the car moves. So will the 
life of a woman, if it is held in the power of that 
great force which no man can explain, but whose 
real name is love. 

We must not be content with a lesser power. I 
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knew an old house lying on a Yorkshire hillside, 
and within its garden there was a spring of water 
that never failed in the hottest weather. It was cool 
clear, and abundant, and its owners prided them- 
selves upon its flow. 

But one by one they became ill, and the doctor 
blamed the water, which when examined proved to 
be full of impurities. For years these people had 
been drinking a vile compound. 

And all the time, up on the edge of the wild 
moorland, and running through a young plantation 
of larch and pine, one of the sweetest, purest 
springs in all the countryside was the property of 
these people who were content with the impure _ 
water, 

They were only content because they did not 
know, and as soon as they were told they at once 
drew from the higher, purer fount. What we 
need is first a divine discontent which will lead us 
to find the source of the power we may have. It 
is higher up and out of sight, but ready for us 
to use. : 

One feature of this unseen power is hope. The 
life of every girl who is making of herself a poem 
should be a picture of eternal hope, first to herself 
and then to all the lives that touch hers. Hope 
never radiates unless it is a reality, and then it 
cannot be ignored. 

You have heard the story of Pandora. A mys- 
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terious stranger left a box at her door which was 
never to be opened. For a long time she resisted 
the curiosity in her heart, though night and day 
she wondered what were the contents of the box. 
At last she heard rustling within as though it held 
something alive, and she could keep her hands off 
it no longer. She untied its curious knot of gold, 
she raised the lid, and out flew all the woes to which 
humanity has been heir ever since. 

But one thing was left behind, and cried out to 
Pandora for release. It was a tiny rainbow-winged 
creature, dazzling and transparent, yet wonderfully 
strong. Wherever it went, and it went everywhere, 
the worries ceased to hurt and the woes appeared 
less burdensome. It was the first appearance in 
the world of HOPE, and if trouble had not come 
first, this messenger from the Infinite would not 
have followed. We are always coming up with 
trouble and sorrow, and we often complain of their 
presence. We have no right to go into it with the 
knowledge that we possess, without carrying in our 
hands the radiant messenger, HOPE. 

The third thing that goes to make of our life a 
poem if we will is work. The woman who has no 
work to do is the most miserable one alive. To 
have found congenial work that uplifts as well as 
keeps us, to be doing it as nobly as possible, and 
always lifting it, however humble, into a higher 
sphere, and to have found a friend who is at once 
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both a fellow traveller and a goal to aim at—these 
are the foundations upon which the fullest lives are 
built. 

There is no more beautiful place than a beehive, 
where each tiny cell is a thing of perfect beauty, 
fashioned with perfection of skill and care. The 
little worker bees, who are so active and who reap 
so great a store, are plain little creatures dressed 
in humble brown. Round about the doorways of 
the hives cluster the drones, handsome fellows in 
their dress of dusty velvet, good to look at, and 
good for little else but eating up the honey. 

They are very complacent, but their day of 
reckoning comes, when the workers fall upon them 
and drive them out into the cold, there to die of 
hunger and the night cold. There is no place for 
_ drones in any centre of well-ordered beauty. No life 
can be beautiful that has not found its own particular 
work which nobody else can do. 

Lying about the crypts of every cathedral there 
are fragments of lovely carving. They are massed 
in heaps that do not show their beauty, and up 
above on the cathedral walls are many empty 
niches where once they possibly stood before a 
mistaken zeal threw them down. The lives of 
many women are like this—full of possibilities and 
wasted energy, dissipating itself for want of use, 
And so many empty niches stand unoccupied 
to-day. Are we making of our lives the beautiful 

13 
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carven work that would most fittingly fill some 
of them? 


**Tet us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen 3 
Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb.” 


It is through our work that we disappoint or 
rejoice the souls of those who have high hopes of us, 
We may be dedicated to some high purpose by 
those who came before us. To disappoint them is . 
to take upon ourselves a great responsibility, yet so 
often the youths and girls for whom great advantages 
have been provided are those whose lives are very 
far from poems, or even successes, while others who 
have had to struggle for their chance are rapidly 
climbing the mountain. 

I heard of a boy whose father possessed untold 
wealth, but could not give him the slightest desire 
for study, or love of books and beauty. The boy 
hated these, and was paid with a motor to learn his 
lessons. It is not surprising that such lessons were 
forgotten as soon as learned. The boy left school, 
and was begged by his father to go to Oxford, where 
everything that the university could offer would have 
been obtainable by him if he would have paid the 
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one price—work. But that was a coin which had 
no place in this boy’s purse. All he wanted was 
to lounge through life and please himself at the cost 
of becoming nothing. I believe he is still thus 
occupied, and his father’s riches have made him a 
poor man, 

Possibly it was to just such a young man that 
Jesus Christ spoke when He told him to sell all that 
he had before he could follow Him. It appears a 
hard condition at the first glance, and one that few 
could follow. Perhaps we have advanced a step in 
the understanding of the work of life, when we are 
able to catch a glimpse of the heart of its meaning. 
“T give tithes of all I possess,” said the young man. 
When Jesus looked at him did He not see that he 
possessed really very little—nothing but the hard 
material things like gold, which he could only handle 
and might so easily lose. 

We are told that Jesus loved him as He looked 
at him. He invited him to let go all the tangible 
things just in order that he might have a chance 
to gain those things that are out of sight, that 
are real possessions, and that make of life a 
poem. 

Can we not think of a multitude of things that 
we should not possess at this moment, that we 
should never have learnt to appreciate as we do at 
this day, if we had been born in homes of luxury 
lined with gold. Many a girl who is rose-lined from 
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the cold to-day in a home of luxury, pays the price 
with ears stopped with gold, eyes sealed with gold, 
and a heart as hard as the metal it worships. 

In a charming story that I read the other day 
the writer suggested that the hillside we love, and 
Ahe heather-clad mountains that uplift us, belong 
in a real sense more to us than to their landed 
owners. The places we love and haunt we make 
our own. Perhaps the one talent that the servant 
hid in a napkin and buried in the ground was the 
talent of appreciation. 

The crown of the workmanship that makes a poem 
is happiness, and this great crown may lie about 
the brow that only expects thorns. Tupper said: 
“Happiness is a little roadside flower growing on 
the highway of usefulness.” 

That is true enough, but it must sometimes be 
planted there, and always dug about and watered. 
Joy is one of the things laid up for us in the 
world out of sight. The happiness that belongs 
exclusively to this world of sense and matter is a 
treasure, but it is one that is a constant worry 
because of the moth and rust that no effort can 
keep away from it. Happiness and worry cannot 
live in the same nature. The one makes life more 
vivid, the other destroys its very essence. The 
treasure that we can, if we will, lay up, and therefore 
accumulate in the spiritual part of our own natures, 
is above all mere happiness. We can only get 
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it by reaching out our hands and taking it 
from God, who never tires of offering it, however 
reluctant are those to whom this wonderful thing 
is offered, 

It is this kind of happiness, and it is the only real 
and lasting kind, that makes of life a wonderland, 
no matter what its present dower. It may be 
to us 

**The glory of a larger sky, 
On slopes of hills sublime, 
That speak with God and Morning, high 
Above the ways of Time.” 

Wherever Nature is left to herself we see beauty 
revelling over the land. A waste ground she covers 
with wild flowers. The undergrowth of a wood 
where no man ever walks is carpeted with primroses, 
and starred with anemones. The birds sing in an 
abandonment of joy whether they have an audience 
or not. The great things are the natural things, 
and the secrets of Nature are the most wonderful that 
we can learn and make our own. As we become 
more and more manifestly the workmanship of God, 
we shall cease to feel any surprise in the wonderful- 
ness of life and the possibility of what we may 
become, and what we may do both in service and 
in song. 

The Golden Age is near to every one of us. It 
is at the very doors of our natures and our lives. 
It is for us, who have been given a will to decide 
whether we will open those doors, and partake of 
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the treasure that lies within for all, and holds for all 
alike a heritage of joy. 


** These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


**Man shall love man with heart as pure 
And fervent as the young-eyed joys 

Who chant their heavenly songs before 
God’s face with undiscordant noise. 


** New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 


And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise.” 


THE END. 
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SECRETS OF AN ELECTRIC TRAM. A Talk with Boys and 


Girls. 
By W. Kaye Dunn, B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Four Steps,” etc. 
F’cap. 8vo. Paper covers, 4d. net. By post, 5d. 
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Helpful Books for Missionary Talks. 


Net—s. d. 

Book of a Chinese Baby, The. By Mary Entwistle, illus- 
trated by Margaret E. Voelcker. Art vellum cover 

Children of the Big World. Talks and Stories on Harold 
Copping’s picture, ‘‘ The Hope of the World,’’ for the 
use of Teachers of Children under eight years. By 
Ethel J. Archibald and E. Mildred Nevill. Demy ave, 
paper covers 

Four Lessons on James Evans, of the Great North West. 
By L. Mabel Link, with Map and Diagrams. Demy 
8vo, paper covers te ae see vas ich ase 

Friends over the Sea. Talks on Children of other Lands. 
Illustrated with 8 full-page coloured plates and 16 
pages of other illustrations. Crown 4to, illustrated, 
paper boards ae “ine Nc ee fe ron 

Island Play Hours. Papuan and South Seas Children’s 
Games, adapted for use at the Week night Play Hour 
of Primary and Junior Departments. By Vera E. 
Walker and C. M. Preston. Crown 8vo, paper covers 

Little Black Villagers. Talks and Stories about African 
Children for the use of Teachers of Children 6-8 years 
of age, together with Training Class Notes for the 
Primary Department. By E. Mildred Nevill. Crown 
8vo, paper covers son ane ac Aa ao * 

Little Brown Islanders, Talks and Stories about Papuan 
Children, for the use of Teachers of Children 6-8 years 
of age, together with Training Class Notes for the 
Primary Department. By E. Mildred Nevill. Crown 
8vo, paper covers op aes ee Ace eae 

Missionary Play Hours. Native Children’s Games 
arranged for the use of Primary and Junior Children. 
By Vera E. Walker and Elsie H. Spriggs. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers se seis es 55 

Missionary Stories for the ‘Juniors. By Rev. Ernest Price, 

+ B.D.  F’cap 8vo, cloth boards ... 

Patriots of the Kingdom. Three Talks for the use of 
Teachers of Boys and Girls, ages 9-14, with Introduc- 
tion by Basil Mathews, M.A. Demy 8v0, paper covers 

Revelation of the East, The. A Talk about Japan and its 
Future. By Rev. A. Morris Stewart, M.A. — pbs 
illuminated cover on Japanese vellum Rae 
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